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ADDISON. 



JOSEPH ADDISON was born on 
the firft of May^ 1672, at Million, 
dF which his father, Lancelot Addifon, 
was then redlor, near Ambrolbury in 
Wiltfhire, and, appearing weak and uu- 
iikely to live, he was chriftened the 
ame day. After the ufual doraeftick 
^ucation, which, from the character pf 
lis father, may be reafonably fuppofed 
to have given him ftrong impreffions of 
t>icty, he -was conjufjiitted* to the care of 
^A Mr. 



a ADDISON. 

Mr Naifh at Ambrofbury, and aftc 
wards of Mr^ Taylor at Salilbury. 

Not to name the fchool or the mafte; 
of men illuftrious for literature, is 
kind of hiftorical fraud, by which hone 
fame is injuriouily diminifhcd : I wou! 
therefore trace him through the wJio 
procefs of his education. In 1683, : 
the beginning of his twelfth year, h 
father being made dean of Lichfiel 
naturally carried his family to his nc 
refidence, and, I believe, placed hi 
for fomc time, probably not long, und 
Mr. Shaw, then matter of the fchool 
Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Pet 
Shaw. Of this interval his biographc 
liave gi.Ypn i\o account, and I know 
onl} from a 15ory:df a hrring'-oui to 
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tne, when I was a boy, by Andrew Cor- 
bet of Shropfhire, who had heard it 
from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The pra<flicc of baning^out was a 
favagc licenfe pradtifed in many fchools 
to the end of the laft century, by which 
the boys, when the periodical vacatioa 
drew near, growing petulant at the ap- 
proach of liberty, fomc days before rhc 
time of regular receis, took polIllFion 
of the fchool, of which they barred 
the doors, and bade their maficr de- 
fiance from the windows. It is not eafy 
to fuppofc that on fuch occafions the 
niafter would do more than laugh ; yet, 
if tradition may be credited, he often 
ftruggled hard to force pr furprife the 
garrilQQ. The matter, whcrv Vl^ot \n^.^ 

A 2 ?l1c\vO^- 



4 ADDISON. 

a fchool-boy, was barred-out at Li 
field, and the whole operation, as he f^ 
was planned and conduded by Addiii 

To judge better of the probabilitj 
this ftory, I have enquired when he y 
fent to the Chartreux ; but, as he y 
not one of thofe who enjoyed 
. Founder's benefadion, there is no 
count preferved of his admiflion. 
the fchool of the Chartreux, to wh 
he was removed either from that 
Salifbury or Lichfield, he purfued 
juvenile fludies under the care of J 
Ellis, and contracted that intimacy w 
Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
bours have fa efFeftually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendlhip 
greater praifc muft be giv^n to Ste< 
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It is not hard to love thofe from whom 
nothing can be feared, and Addifon ne- 
ver confidered Stede as a rival; but 
Steele lived, as he confefles, under an 
habitual fubjeftion to the predominating 
genius of Addifon, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated 
mth obfequioufnefs. 

Addifon *, who knew his own dig- 
lity, could not always forbear to Ihew 
t, by playing a little upon his admirer ; 
mt he was in no danger of retort : his 
efts were endured without refiftance or 
tfehtmcnt. 

But the fneer of jocularity was not 
ie worft* Steele, whofe imprudence of 
gcaerofity, or vanity of profufion, kept 
Idm always incurably neceflitous, upon 

* Spence. 

A 3 lOYCV^ 



6 ADDISON. 

fomc preffing exigence, in an evil 
borrowed an hundred pounds c 
friend, probably without much p 
of repayment ; but Addifon, who 
to have h^d other notions of a hv 
pounds, grew impatient of dela^ 
reclaimed his loan by an exec 
Steele felt with great fenfibility tl 
diiracy of his creditor ; but with 
tions of forrow rather than of anj 
In 1687 he was entered into Q 
College in Oxford, where, in 16J 
accidental perufal of fome Latin 
gained him the patronage of Di 
caller, afterwards provoft of Q 
College; by whofe recommendat 
was elefted into Magdalen Colleg 
Dqmy, a term by which that foci< 

. nor 
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nominates thofe which are elfewhere 
called Scholars ; young men, who par- 
takeof the founder's bcncfadHon,and fuc- 
ceed in their order to vacant fcllowlhips*. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry 
and criticifm, and grew firft eminent by 
his Latin compofitions, which are in- 
deed entitled to particular praifc. He 
has not confined himfelf to the imitation 
of any ancient, author, but has formed 
his flilc from the general language, fuch 
as a diligent pcrufal of the produdtlons 
of different ages happened to fiipply. 

His Latin compofitions feem to have 
had much of his fondnefs ; for he col- 
ledted a fecond volume of the Mupe 
Anglicana^ perhaps for a convenient re- 
ceptacle, in which all his L^utv ^jvtc^'^ 

* He took the degree of M. \, ¥cb» \A,> ^^^-S' 

A 4 •^'^ 



8 ADDISON. 

are itiferted^ and where his Poem on the 
Peace has the firft place^ He after-* 
wards prefented the colleftton to Boileau^ 
who from that time conceived^ fay» 
Tickell, an opinion of the EngUjh genius, 
for poetry. Nothing is better known of 
Boileau than that he had an injudicious 
and peevilh eontempt of modem Latio^ 
and therefore his profeilio^ of regard 
was probably the effect of his civility 
rather than approbation* 

Three of his Latin poems are upoft 
fubjeds on which perhaps he would not 
have ventured to have written in his own 
language. Tbe Battle of the Pigmies and 
Cranes ; The Barometer ; and a Bowlings 
green. When the matter is low or fcanty, 
a dead language^ in which nothbgis 
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mean becaule nothing is familiar^ af- 
fords great conveniences; and fay the 
fonorous magnificence of Roman fyl- 
tables^ the writer conceals penury of 
thought, and want of novelty, often 
from the reader, and often from him- 
fclf. 

In his twenty-fecond year he iirfl 
fliewed his power of Englilh poetry, by 
fome verfes addreflcd to Dryden ; and 
foon afterwards publiihed a tranflatioa 
of the greater part of the Fourth Geor* 
gick upon Bees ; after which, fays Dry- 
den, my latter /warm is hardly worth- 
the hiving^ 

About the lame time he compofed 
the arguments prefixed to the feveral 
books of Dryden's Virgil \ and groduccdi 
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an EflSiy on the Georgicks, juvenile, fu- 
perficial, and uninflmfitive^ withom 
much either of the fchtdar's learning o 
the critick's penetration. 

His next paper of vcrfes contained : 
charaderof the princiixil Englifli poets 
infcribed to Henry Sachevcrell, who wa 
then, if not a poet, a writer of verfes 
as is Ihewn by his verfion of a fmall pai 
of Virgirs Georgicks, publifhed in th 
Mifcellanies, and a Latin encomium o 
queen Mary, in the Mufae Anglicana 
Thefe verfes exhibit all the fondnefs c 
friendflup ; but, on one fide or the othei 
friendihip was too wxak for the malig 
nity of fadtion. 

In this poem is a very confident an 
difcriminative character of Spenfe: 

who: 
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whofe work he had then never read *• 
So little fometimes is criticifin the efFedk 
of judgement. It is neceffary to inform 
the reader, that about this time he was 
introduced by Congreve to Montague, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer.: Ad- 
difon was then learning the trade of a 
courtier, and fubjoined Montague as a 
poetical name to thofe of Cowley and of 
Dryden. 

By the influence of. Mr. Montague, 
concurring, according to Tickell, with 
his natural modefty, he was diverted 
from his original defign of entering into 
holy orders. Montague alleged the cor- 
ruption of men who engaged in 'civil 
employments without liberal education ^ 

* Spence. 
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and declared, that, though he was re-^ 
prefented as an enemy to the Church, 
he would never do it any injury but by 
withholding Addifon from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem 
to king William, with a kind of rhym- 
ing introduction addreffed to lord Somcrs. 
King William had no regard to elegance 
or literature ; his ftudy was only war ; 
yet by a choice of miniflers, whofe dif- 
pofition was Very different from his own, 
he procured, without intention, a very 
liberal patronage to poetry. Addifon 
was careffed both by Somers and Mon- 
tague. 

In 1697, he wrote his poem on thje 

peace of Ryfwick, which he dedicated 

to Montague, and which was aftttwAvds 
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called by Smith the beft Latin poemjince 
the Mneid. Praife muft not be too ri- 
goroufly examined ; but the performance 
cannot be denied to be vigorous and 
elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment, 
he obtained (in 1699) a peniion of three 
hundred pounds a year, that he might 
be enabled to travel. He ftaid a year at 
Blois *, probably to learn the French lan- 
guage ; and then proceeded in his jour- 
ney to Italy, which he furveyed with thie 
eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leifure, he 
was far from being idle; for he not 
only coUeAed his obfervations on the 
country, but found " time to write his 

♦ Spcncc. 
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14 ADDISON. 

Dialogues on Medals, and four adt 
Gato. Such is the relation of Tic! 
Perhaps he only colledled his mater 
and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other emp 
ments in Italy, he there wrote the 1< 
to lord Halifax, which is juftly c< 
dercd as the moft elegant, if not 
moft fublime, of his poetical pro< 
tions. But in about two years he fc 
it neceffary to haften home ; bein< 
Swift informs us, diftreffcd by i 
gcnce, and compelled to become 
tutor of a travelling Squire. 

At his return he publilhed his ' 
vels, with a dedication to lord Son 
As his flay in foreign countries 
ihort, his obfervations are fuch as n- 
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be fupplied by a hafty view, and confift 
chiefly in comparifons of the prcfent 
face of the country with the dcfcrip- 
tions left us by the Roman poets, from 
whom he made preparatory collcftions, 
of which he might have fpared the 
trouble, had he known that fuch collec- 
tions had been made twice before by 
Italian authors. 

The ftioft amufing paflage of his book 
is his account of the minute republick 
of San Marino ; of many parts it is not 
a very fevere cenfure to fay that they 
might have been written at home. His 
elegance of language, and variegation of 
profe and verfe, however gains upon the 
reader ; and the book, though a while 
neglected, became in time fo mxxdv \!c^^ 
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favourite of the publick, that before 
was reprinted it rofe to five times 
price. 

When be returned to England ( 
1702), with a nicannefs of appearac 
which gave teflknony of the difficult 
zo which he had been reduced, he fou 
his old patrons out of power^ a 
^as therefore for a time at full leifi 
for the cultivation of his mind^ and 
fuind fo cultivated gives reaibn to belie 
that little time was loQi. 

But he remained not long negled 
or ufelefs* The vidtory at Blenhe 
^1704) fpread triumph and confider 
over the nation.; and lord Godolpl 
lamenting to lord Halifax that it h 
Qot been celebrated in a manner equal 

t 
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he fubje<ft, dcfired him to propofe it 
o fome better j>ocr, Halifax tgld him 
hat there was no encouragement for 
jeniusj that worthjcft men were un- 
>rofitably enriched with publiek money, 
dthout jiny cgrc to find or employ thofc 
Arhofe appearance might do honour to 
:heir .country. To. this Oodolphin re-' 
plied, that . fuch abufcs fliould in time 
be rcAified ; and that if a man could 
be found capable of the talk then pro- 
pofcd, he fhould not want an ample rc- 
compcnfc. Halifax then named Addi- 
fon; but required that the Treafurer 
Ihould apply to him in his own perfon. 
Godolphin fent the melTage by Mr* 
fJoylc, afterwards lord Carlton; and Ad- 
difon, having undertaken tlxt >nwV.^ 
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communicated it to the Treafurer, wliile 
it was yet advanced no further than the 
fimilc of the Angd, and was immediate- 
ly rewarded by fucceeding Mr. Locke ia 
the place of Commijfmiti' of /Ifpeals^ 

In the following year he was at Ha- 
nover with lord Halifax ; and the year 
after was made under-fecretary of ftate, 
firft to Sir Charles Hedges, and in a few 
months more to the earl of Sunder- 
land. 

About this time the prevalent tafte 
for Italian operas inclined him to try 
what would be the effeA of a mufical 
Drama in our own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rofamond, 
which, when exhibited on the fiage, 
was either biffed or neglected; but, 
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trufting that the readers would do him 
more jufttce, he publilhed it, with an 
infcription to the dutchefs of Marlbo- 
rough ; a woman without Ikill, or pre- 
teniions to fkill, m poetry or literature. 
His dedication was therefore an inftance 
of fcrvile abfurdity, to be exceeded only 
by Joihua Barnes's dedication of a Greek 
Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been fomewhat ad- 
vanced by the Tender Hujbandy ^ comedy 
which Steele dedicated to him, with a 
confeffion that he owed to him feveral of 
the moft fuccefsful fcenes. To this play 
'Addifon fupplied a prologue. 

When the marquis of Wharton was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
Addifon attended him as his fecretary ; 
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and was made keeper of the records in 
Birmingham'i Tower, with a falary of 
three hundred pounds a year. The of- 
fice was little more than nominal, and 
the falary was augmented for his accom* 
modation* 

Intereft and fa&ion allow little to the 
operation of particular diQH>iiuons, or 
private opinions. Tw;o men of perfonal 
charaders more oppofite than thoTe of 
Wharton andAddifon could not cafily 
be brought together. Wharton was im- 
pious, profligate, and Ihamclefs, with^ 
out regard, or appearance of regard, to 
right and wrong : whatever is contrary 
to this, may be faid of Addifon; but as 
agents of a party they wae conocdked, 

and 
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and hew they adjufted their other fea- 
tinients we cannot know* 

Addifon mufi lioweyer not bfe tofe 
haftily condemned. It is ntbt heccflary 
to refufe benefits from a bad nian, when 
the acceptance implies no approbation 
of his crimes; nor has the fubordinate 
officer any obligation to examine the 
opinions or condud: of thofe under 
whom he afts, except that he may not 
be made the inftrument of wickednefs. 
It is reafonable to fuppofe that Addifon 
counterafted^ as far as he was able, \ht 
malignant and blafting inflnenee of ihc 
Lieutenant,, and that'at leaft by his irf- 
tervention fome good was -done, and ■ 

feme mifchief prevented. ' "* 

. .. • . ." ^1 "". "! 
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Whea be was m office^ he made 
law to hlmfelfj, as Swift has recorded 
never to remit his regular fees in civilit] 
to his friends : ^^ For^ iaid he^ I maj 
^^ have a hundred friends ; and^ if m] 
^^ fee he two guineas^ I ihall by relin> 
•* quiihing my right lofe two bundrec 
•* guineas^ and no friend gain more thai 
•^ two; there is therefore no proportioi; 
•• between the good imparted and thi 
" evil fuffered.'* 

He was in Ireland when Steele^ with- 
out any communication of his defign, 
began the publication of the Tatlerj 
but he was not long concealed : by in- 
ferting a remark on Virgil, which Ad- 
difon had given him, he difcovered him- 
£tlf It is indeed not eafy for any man 
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fa write upon literature, or common life,. 
ft) as not ta make himfelf known to 
thofe with- whom^ he familiarly con- 
verfesy and who are acquainted with 
his track of ftudy^ his favourite topieks^ 
his pecuUar notions,, and his habitual 
phrafes*. 

If Steele defired to write in fecret, he 
was not lucky ; a fingle month deted:cd 
him. His firfl: Tatkr was publilhed 
April zz (^'709), and Addifon's contri- 
bution appeared May z6. Tickell ob» 
ferves,. that the Tatler began and was 
concluded without his concurrence* 
This is doubtlefs literally true; but the 
work did not fufFer much by his uncon- 
fcioufnefs of its commencement, or his 
abfcnce at its cefl&tion ; for he continued 
B 4 his 
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his ^ftance to December 23, and the 
paper Hopped on January 2. He did 
not diftinguifli his pieces by any figna- 
ture ; and I know iiot whether his nam^ 
was not kept fecret, till the papers were 
colkdted into volumes; 

To the Tatler, in about two months^ 
fuGceeded the Sjpeftator ; a fcries • of 
cflays of the fame kind, but written 
with lefs levity, upon a more regular 
plan, and publiflied daily^ Such an un* 
dertaking fhewcd the writers not to difi 
tmft their own copioufnefs of materials 
or facility of compofition, and their per- 
formance juftified their confidence. They 
found, however, in their progrefs, many 
nuxiliarics* To attempt a finglc paper 

was 
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was no terrifying labour: many pieces 
were offered, and many were received. 

Addifon had enough of the zeal of 
party, but Steele had at that time almoft 
nothing elfe.. The Spefl:a:tor, in one of 
the firft plapers, fliewcd the political 
tenets of its authors ; but a rcfolution 
was foon taken of courting general ap- 
probation by general tojicks) and fub- 
je6ts on which- faftion hadpixiduced ho 
diverfityof fcntiments; fnch as literature, 
morality, and familiar Itfc. To this 
prad:icc- they adhered with very few 
deviations. 'The ardour of Stcek once 
broke out in praife of Marlborough ; 
and when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to 
fome fermdns a preface, overflowing 
with whiggilh opinions, that it might 
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be read by the Queen, it was repria 
in the Sped:ator. 

To teach the minuter decencies a 

inferior dmies, to regulate the prad 

of daily converfation^ to corre& th< 

depravities which are rather ridicule 

than criminal,, and remove thofe gr 

vances which^ if they produce no lafti 

calamities^ imprefs hourly vexation, ¥ 

firft attempted in Italy by Cafa in 1 

book of Manners y and Cafiigticne in 1 

CourticTy two books yet celebrated 

Italy for purity and elegance,, ai 

which, if they are now lefs read, a 

negleded only bccaufe they have c 

fedted that reformation which their a 

thors intended, and their precepts no 

are no longer wanted. Their ufefulnc 
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to the age in which they were written,, 
is fufKciently atrefted by the tranflations^ 
which aknoft all the nations of Europe 
wece in haAe to obtain.. 

This fpecies of inftrudfeion was con- 
tinued, and penhaps advanced,, by the 
French;, among, whom La B^uyere^s 
Manners of the Age,, though, as Boileau 
remarked', it is^ written without con- 
nection, certainly deferves great praife,. 
for livelinefs of defer iption and juftne^ 
of obfervation^ 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if 
the writers for the theatre are excepted, 
England had no mafters of common 
life. No writers had yet undertaken to 
reform either the favagenefs of negledt, 
or the impertinence of civility ; to teach 

whoi 
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when to fpcak, or to be fileht ; how t( 
rcfufc, or how to comply. We wantcc 
Bot books to teach us our more impor 
tant duties, and to fettle opinions ii 
philofophy or politicks ; but .an Jrhifei 
elegant iamm, a judge of propriety^ wa 
yet wanting, who Ihould furvey thi 
-track of daily converfation, and free i 
from thorns and prickles;* which teaz< 
the paffer, though they do not wouiw 
him. 

For this purpole nothing is fo prope 
as the frequent publication of ihor 
papers, which we rciid not as ftudy bu 
amufcmcnt. If the fubjeft be flight 
the treatife likcwife is Ihort. The buf 
may find time, and the idle may fin* 
patience. ••' .• 

Th! 
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his mode of conveying cheap and 

knowledge began among us in the 
1 War, when it was much the in- 
ft of either party %o raife and fix the 
udices of the people. At that time 
eared Merjcurius AuHcus, Mercurius 
licus, and Mercurius Civicua. It is 

that when any title grew popular, 
as vftolen by the antagonift, who by 

ftratagem conveyed his notions to 
"e who would not have received him 

he not worn the appearance of a 
nd. The tumult of thofe .unhappy 
s left fcarcely any man leifure to 
Xure up occafional compofitions ; and 
much were they negledled, that a 
iplete collection is no where to be 

Thefc 
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Thefe Morcuries were fticcecded by 
L'Eftrange's Obfcrvator, and that by 
Lcfley's Rehcarfal, and perhaps by 
others ; but hitherto nothing had been 
conveyed to the people^ in this commo- 
dious manner, but controvcrfy relating 
to the Church or State ; of which they 
taught many to talk, whom they x:ould 
not teach to judge 

It has been fuggefted that tlie Royal 
Society was inftituted foon after the Rc- 
ftoration, to divert the attention of the 
people from public difcontent. The 
Tatler and Spectator had the fame tcn- 
tiency : they were pubiiflicd at a time 
when two parties, loud, reftlefs, and 
violent, each with plaufiblc declarations, 
dj}d each perhaps without any difiind 
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termination of its views, were agitating 
Ae nation; to minds heated witii poli- 
tical conteft, they fupplfed cooler and 
more ixioffenfive reflexions; and it h 
faid by Addifon, in a fubfequent work, 
that they had a perceptible influence 
upon the convcrfation of that time, and 
taught th« frolick and the gay to unite 
merriment with decency; an effed 
which they can never wholly lofe, while 
they continue to be among the firft 
books by which both fexes are initiated 
in the elegancies of knowledge* 

The Tatler and Spedtator reduced, 
like Cafe, the unfettled pradice of daily 
intercourfe to propriety and polite- 
nefs; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited 
the CAaraHers and Manners of the Jge. 

The 
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The perfonages introduced in thefe ps 

pers were not merely ideal.; they wei 

then known, and confpicuous in varioi 

ftations. Of the Tatler this is told b 

Steele in his laft paper, and of the Spe< 

^tator by Budgellin the Preface toXhei 

phraftus; a book which Addifon h 

recommended, and which he was fufpe 

ted to have revifed, if he did iK)t wri 

it* .Of thofe portraits, which may 1 

fuppofed to be fometinies embeUiihc 

axid fomctimes aggravated, the origin? 

are partly known, and partly forgottci 

,But to fay that they united the. pla 

^f two or three emhicnt writers, is 

give them but a fmall p'art of their d 

praife ; they fuperadded literature a 

criticifm, and fomctimes towered : 

abc 
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above their predeceflbrs, and taught, 
with great juftnefs of argument and dig- 
nity of language, the moft important 
duties and fublime truths. 

All thefe topicks were happily varied 
with elegant fidtions and refined alle- 
gories, and illuminated with different 
changes of ftile and felicities of inven- 
tion. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the 
charadters feigned or exhibited in the 
Spedtator, the favourite of Addifon was 
Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he had 
formed a very delicate and difcriminated 
idea, which he would not fuffer to 
be violated ; and therefore when Steele 
had fliewn him innocently picking up a 
girl in the Temple, and taking her to a 
C tavern. 
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tavern, he drew jLipon himfelf fo muci 
of his friend's indignation, that he wa 
forced to appeafe him by a promife c 
forbearing Sir Roger for the time t 
come. 

The Teafon which induced Cer 
Tantps tf) hrii\g his hero tp the grave 
J)ara mi/oIa nacio Don ^i^Qi€.j y yo par^ 
.^/, made Addifon declare, with an undu 
vehemence of exprcfliop, th^t he wowL 
Jkill Sir Roger J beipg of opinion thq 
they were born for one another, and tha 
any other hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addifqi 
ever filled up his original delineatjoc 
He defcribes his Knight as having hi 
imagination fpmewhat warped^ but o 
this perveriipn he h^s made very littl* 

ufe 
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ife. The irregularities in Sir Roger's 
:ondud:^ feeqi not fo much the cffedts 
^ a mind deviating from the beaten 
:rack of life^ by the perpetual preflure 
>f fome overwhelming idea, ^s of habi- 
:ual ruftlcity, and that negligence which 
blitary grandeur naturally generate^. 

The variable weather .of the mind^ 
the flying vapours of incipient madnefs, 
ivhich from. time to time cloud reafon, 
ivithout.eclipfing it, it requires fo much 
licety to exhibit, that Addifon feems 
:o have been deterred from profecuting 
ills own defign. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gen- 
tleman, appears to be a Tory, or, as it 
is gently exprefl^ed, an adherent to the 
lajided mterefl, is oppofed Sir Andrew 
.C ^ Free- 
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Freeport, a new man, a wealthy mer* 
chant, zealous for the moneyed intereft, 
and a Whig. Of this contrariety of 
opinions, it is probable more confe- 
qucnces were at firfl intended than could 
* be produced, when the refolution was 
taken to exclude party from the paper. 
Sir Andrew does but little, and that 
little feems not to have pleafed Addifon, 
who, when he dlfmiffed him from the 
club, changed his opinions. Steele had 
made him, in the true fpirit of unfeeling 
commerce, declare that he would not 
build an hofpital for idle people ; but at 
lafl he buys land, fettles in the country, 
and builds not a manufadtory, but an 
hofpital for twelve old hulbandmen, 
for men with whom a merchant has 

little 
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little acquaintance, and whom he com- 
monly confiders with little kindnefs. 

Of effays thus elegant, thus inftruc* 
tive, and thus commodioully diftributed, 
it is natural to fuppofe the approbation 
general and the fale numerous. I once 
heard it obferved, that the fale may be 
calculated by the produd: of the tax, 
related in the laft number to produce 
more than twenty pounds a week, and 
therefore dated at one and tw^enty 
pounds, or three pounds ten fhillings 
a day : this, at a half-penny a paper, 
will give fixteen hundred and eighty for 
the daily number. 

This fale is not great; yet this, if 

Swift, be credited, was likely to grow 

lefs ; for he declares that the Spedtator, 

C 3 whoKi 
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whom he ridicules for his endlefe men- 
tion o( the fair fex^ had before his recefs- 
wearied his readers. 

The next year (1713), in whichCato- 
came upon the ffage, was the grand cHmac- 
tcrickof Addifon's reputatibm- Upon the 
death of Cato^hehad^ as is faid, planned - 
a tragedy in the time of his travels,, 
and had for feveral years the four firft 
afts finiflied, which were Ihewn to f^ch 
as were likely to fpread their admira- 
tion. They were feen by Pope, and by 
Cibber ; who' relates that Steele, when 
he took back the copy,, told him, in the 
defpicable cant of literary modefty, that,, 
whatever fpirit his friend had fliewn in 
the compofition, he doubted whether 
he would have courage fufEcient to ex* 

pofe 
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pofe it to the cenfure of a Britilh au* 
dience,. 

The time however was no^ come 
whenthofe who affeiSed to think liberty 
in dangef", afFedted likewife to think that 
a ftag^-play might prefer ve it : and Ad- 
difon was importuned, in the name of the 
tutelary deities of Britain, to ihew his 
courage and his zeal by finifhing his> 
defign.^ 

T6 refume his work he feemed per- 
verfely and unaccountably unwilling; and 
by a requeff,. which perhaps he wiihcd^ 
to be denied,, defired Mr. Hughes to 
add a fifth a<9:. Hughes fuppofed* him fe-- 
rious;. and,, undertaking thefupplemcnt,, 
brought in a. few days fome fcenes for 
his examination; but he had in the 
C 4,. mean 
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mean time gone to work himfelf, j 

produced half an adt, which he afi 

wards completed, but with brevity ii 

gularly difproportionate to the forego 

parts; like a taik performed with 

luftance, and hurried to its conclufio 

It may yet be doubted whether C 

was made publick by any change of 

author's purpofe; for Dennis char 

him with raifing prejudices in his < 

favour by falfe pofitions of preparat 

criticifm, and Wixh poifoning the town 

contra^difting in the Spectator the e 

blifhed rule of poetical juftice, beci 

his own hero, with all his virtues, 

to fall before a tyrant. The fadt is { 

tain ; the motives we muft guefs. 

Ac 
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Addifon was, I believe, fufficiently 
difpofed to bar all avenues againft all 
danger. When Pope brought him the 
prologue, which is properly accommo- 
dated to the play, there were thefc 
words, Britons, arife^ be worth like this 
approved I meaning nothing more than, 
Britons eredt and exalt yourfelves to the 
approbation of publick virtue. Addifon 
was frighted left he Ihould be thought 
a promoter of infurredtion, and the line 
was liquidated to Britons j attend. 

Now, heavily in clouds y came on the day^ 
the great, the important day ^ when Addifon 
was to ftand the hazard of the theatre. 
That there might, however, be left as 
little to hazard as was poffible, on the 
laft night Steele, as himfelf relates, un- 
dertook 
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dertook to pack ain ajudience.. Ti 

fiiys Pope *^ had been tried for the i 

time in favour of the Diftreft Motht 

and. was; now^ with, more, efficacy, pr 

tifed for Cato.- 

. The danger was foon oven 1 

whole nation was- at that trme on 1 

with fadtion. The Whigs applauc 

every line, in which Libarty was m< 

tioned, as a fatire on the Tories ;. and i 

Tories echoed every clap, tolhew tl 

the fatire was unfelt- The ftory of I 

lingbroke is well known. He call 

Booth to his box, and gave him fi 

guineas for defending the caufe of ] 

berty fo well againit a perpetual diktat 

The Whigs, fays. Pope, defign a feco 

* Spence. 

prefc 
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j jjrefent, when they can accompany it 

' with as good a fentence. 

The play, fupported thus by the emu^ 
lation of factious praife, wasaSed night 
after night for a longer time than, I: 
Believe^ the publick had allowed to any 
drama before;, and the author^ as Mrs^^ 
Porter related^ wandered through th^ 
whole exhibition behind tlie fc^nes wJtb; 
reftlefs and unappeafable folicituder . 

When it was printed, notice was given ; 
that the Queen would be pleafed if if 
was dedicated to her ; but as he had d^^ 
figned that compliment elfewbere, he fduii& 
himfelf obli^edy fays Tickell, by his duty/ 
en the one hand, and his honour on thf 
ether y. to find ii into the world without 
any dedication,^ 

3 Human 
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Human happinefs has always its aba 
ments; the bright, ft fun-lhine of f 
cefs is not without a cloud. No foo 
was Cato offered to the reader than 
was attacked by the acute malignity 
Dennis, with all the violence of anj 
criticifm. Dennis, though equally z 
lous, and probably by his temper m< 
furious than Addifon, for what tl 
called liberty, and, though a flattcrci 
the Whig miniftry, could not fit quiet 
a fuccefsful play ; but was eager to t 
friends and enemies, that they had nr 
placed their admirations. The wo 
was too ftubborn for inftrudtionj w 
the fate of the cenfurer of Corneill 
Cid, his animadverfions ihewed his an] 
5 . wii 
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'ithout effedt, and Cato conjtinued to be 
raifed. 

Pope had now an opportunity of 
ourting the friendfhlp of Addifon, by 
ilifyhig his old enemy, and could give 
efentment its full play without appear- 
ig to revenge hhnfelf. He therefore 
jublifhed a Narrative of the Madnefs of 
John Dennis ; a performance which left 
he objedions to the play in their full 
orce, and therefore difcovered more 
lefire of vexing the critick than of de- 
fending the poet. 

Addifon, who was no ftranger to the 
world, probably faw the felfilhnefs of 
Pope's friendihip; and, refolving that 
he Ihould have the confequences of his 
ofRcioufnefs to himfelf, informed Dennis 

by 
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by Steele, that he was forry for 
fult; and that whenever he lhoul< 
fit to anfwer his remark^, he wc 
it ia a manner to which nothing 
*be objeded. 

The greateft wcaknefs of the 
in the fcenes of lovq, which are 
Pope * to have been added to th< 
aial plan upon a fubfequent revi 
^compliance with the popular pra< 
:the ftage. Such an authority it 
:to reje<a ; yet the Love is fo int 
mingled with the whole a&ion, 
-cannot eafily be thought extrinfi 
adventitious; for if it were 
. away, what would be left ? or ho 
vthe four adts filled in the firft dra 

♦ Spcncc. 
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At the publication the wits feemed 
proud to pay their attendance with en- 
comiaftick verfes. The beft are from 
an unknown hand, which will perhaps 
lofe fomewhat of their praife when the 
author is known to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was 
cenfured as a party -play by a Scholar of 
Oxford J arid defended in a favourable 
examifiatiori by Dr. Sewel. It was 
translated hy Salvini into Italian, and 
afted at Florence ; and by the Jefuits of 
St. Om^lr^s irito Latin, and played by 
their pupils^ Of this verfion a copy 
was fent to Mr. Addifon : it is to be 
wiflied that it could be found, for the 
fake of comparing their verfion of the 
foliloquy with that of Bland, 
- C 8 • A tra- 
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A tragedy was written on the fj 
fubjed: by Des Champs, a French p- 
which was tranflatcd, with a critic 
on the Englilh play. But the tranll; 
and the critick are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanfwered, 
therefore little., read : Adcjifon knew 
policy of literature too well to m 
his enemy important, by drawing 
attention of the publick upon a c 
cifm, which, though fometimes int 
perate, was often irrefragable. 

While Cato was upon the ftage, a 
ther daily paper called the Guan 
was publilhed by Steele, To this Ac 
fon gave great afliflance, whether oc 
fionally or by previous engagcmen 
not known. 
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The character of Guardian was too 
narrow and too ferious : it might pro- 
perly enough admit both the duties 
and the decencies of life, but feemed 
not to include literary fpeculations, and 
was in fome degree violated by merri- 
ment and burlefque. What had the 
Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs 
of tall or of little men, with nefts of 
ants, or with Strada's prolufions ? 

Of this paper nothing is neceflary to 
be faid, but that it found many contri- 
butors, and that it was a continuation 
of the Spectator, with the fame ele- 
gance, and the fame variety, till fome 
unlucky fparkle from a Tory paper fet 
Steele's politicks on fire, and wit at 
once blazed into faftion. He was foon 
D too 
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too hot for neutral topicks, and q 
the Quardian to write the Engltjhn 

The papers of Addifon are mark 
the Spectator by one of the lett( 
the name of Clioy and in the Gu: 
by a hand; whether it was, asT 
pretends to think, that he was unv^ 
to ufurp the praife of others, or as 
with far greater likelihood infin 
that he could not without difcontei 
. part to others any of his own. 1 
heard that his avidity did not fati 
felf with the air of renown, bui 
with great eagernefs he laid hold < 
proportion of the profits. 

Many of thefe papers were -^ 
with powers truly comick, with 
iiifcrimination of charadlers, and 
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rate obfervation of natural or accidental 
deviations from propriety; but it was 
not fuppofed that he had tried a comedy 
on the ftage, till Steele, after his death, 
declared him the author of the Drum- 
mer i this however he did not know 
to be true by any cogent teftimony ; for 
when Addifon put the play into his 
hands, he only told him it was the work 
oiu Gentleman in the Company ; and when 
it was received, as is confefled, with 
cold difapprobation, he was probably 
lefs* willing to claim it. Tickell omitted 
it in his colledion ; but the teftimony 
of Steele, and the total filence of any 
other claimant, has determined the pub- 
lick to affign it to Addifon, and it is 
now printed with his other poetry% 
D Z Stcde 
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Steele carried the Drummer to the p 
houfe, and afterwards to the prefs, 
fold the copy for 'fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may 
added the proof fupplied by the ; 
itfelf, of which the charafters are'j 
as Addifon would have delineated, 
the tendency fuch as Addifon wc 
have promoted. That it ihould 1 
been ill received would raife won 
did we not daily fee the capricious 
tribution of theatrical praife. 

He was not all this time an ind 
rent fpedtator of publick affairs, 
wrote, as different exigences requ 
(in 1707), The prefentSsaie of the I 
and the Neceffitj of an Augmentai 
\vhich, however judicious, being wri 
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on temporary topicks, and exhibiting 
no peculiar powers, has naturally funk 
by its own weight into negled. This 
cannot be faid of the few papers enti^ 
tied The Whig Examiner y in which is ex^ 
hibited all the force of gay malevolence 
and humorous fatire. Of this paper, 
which juft appeared and expired. Swift 
remarks, with exultation, that// is nozv 
down among the dead men. He might 
well rejoice at the death of that which 
he could not have -killed. Every reader 
of every party, fince perfonal malice is 
paft, and the papers which once in- 
flamed the nation are read only as 
•efFufions of wit^ muft wilh for more of 
the Whig Examiners ; for on no occafion 
was the genius of Addifon more vigo- 
D 3 rouil^ 
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roufly exerted^ and on none did the fu* 
periority of his wit more evidently ap* 
pear. His Tt^ial of Coutit Tarify written 
to expofe the Treaty of Commerce with 
France, lived no longer than the quef- 
tion that produced it. 

Not long afterwards an attempt was 
made to revive the Speulator, at a time 
indeed by no means favourable to litera- 
ture, when the fuccefEon of a new fa* 
mily to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, difcord, and confufion; and 
cither the turbulence of the times or the 
fatiety of the readers put a ftop to the 
publication, after an t xperimcnt of eigh- 
tv numbers, which were afterwards col- 
Icdtcd into an eighth volume, perhaps 
more valuable than any one of tHofc that 

went 
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went before it : Addifon produced more 
.than a fourth part, and the other contri- 
butors are by no means Unworthy of 
appearing as his aflbciates^ The time 
that had paffed during the fufpenfion of 
the Spe^ator, thougli it had not leffencd 
his power of humour, feems to have 
increafed his difpofition to ferioufncfs ; 
the proportion of his religious to' his 
comick papK^rs is greater . than in the 
former feries. 

The Spc^aior, from Its recommence- 
ment, was publlihed only three times 
a week, and no difcrlminative marks 
were added to the papers. To Addifon 
Tickell has aferibed twenty-three '^. . 

♦Numb. 556. 557. 558. 559. 561. 562. 565, 
567. 568. 569. 571. 574. 575. 579. 580. 582. 
583, 58^4, 585. 590. 592. 598. 600. 

D4 The; 
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The SpeSiator had many contributors^; 
and Steele, whofe negligence kept him 
always in a hurry, when it was his turn 
to furnilh a paper, called loudly for the 
Letters, of which Addifon, whofe ma- 
terials were more, made little ufe; 
having reeourfe to fketches and hints, 
the produdt of his former ftudies, which 
he now reviewed and completed : among 
thefe are named by Tickell the Effays on 
Wity thofe on the Fleafures of the Zwj- 
gination, and the Criticifm on Milton^ 

When the Houfe of Hanover took pof- 
fcffion of the throne, it was reafonabk 
to expefl: that the zeal of Addifon would 
be fuitably rewarded. Before the arri- 
val of king George he was made fccre- 
tary to the regency, and was requirec 
2 b] 
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by his ofEee to fend notice to Hanover 
that the Queen was dead, and that the 
throne was vacant. To do this would 
not have been difficult to any man but 
Addifon, who was fo overwhelmed with 
the greatnefs of the event, and fo dif- 
traftedt by choice of expreflion, that the 
lords, who could not wait for the nice- 
ties of criticifm, called Mr. South- 
well,- a clerk in- the houfe, and ordered 
him to difpatch the meffage. Southwell 
readily told what was- neceflary, in the 
common, ftile of bufinefs> and valued 
himfelf upon having done what was too 
hard for Addifon. 

He was better qualified for the Fvee-- 
holder y a paper which he publilhed twice 
a week, from Dec. 23, I7i5> to the 

middle 
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middle of the next yean This was un- 
dertaken in defence of the eilabliihed 
government, fometimes with argumentj 
fometimes with mirth. In argument hi 
had many equals ; but his humour wai 
lingular and matchlefs. Bigotry itfdl 
muft be delighted with the Tory Fox* 
hunter. 

There are however fome ftrokes lefi 
elegant, and lefs decent; fuch as th( 
Pretender's Journal, in which one topicl 
of ridicule is his poverty. This mode 
of abule had been employed by Miltor 
againft king Charles II. 

— — Jacobsei 
Centum exulantis vifcera Marfupn re^s^ 

Ani 
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^nd Oldmixon delights to tell of fomc 
tderman of London, that he had more 
loney than the exiled princes ; but that 
^hich might be expedted from Milton's 
ivagen^fs, or 01dmixon*s meannefs, was 
ot fuitable to the delicacy of Addi- 
jn. 

Steele thought the humour of the 
reebolder too nice and gentle for fuch 
oify times ; and is reported to have 
aid that the miniftry made ufe of a lute^. 
\?hen they Ihould have called for a 
rumpet. 

This year * he married the countefs^ 
Jowager of Warwick, whom he had fo- 
licited by a very long and anxious court- 
ftiip, perhaps with behaviour not very 

* Angiift 2, 1 716. 

unlike 
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unlike that of Sir Roger to his difdaii 
ful widow;- and' who, I am* afraid, d 
verted herfelf often by playing with h 
paflion. He is faid to have firft know 
her by becoming tutor to her fon-| 
"He formed," faidTonfon, *^ thcd< 
" fign of getting that lady, from tl 
^ time when he was firft recommcnde 
" into the family." In what part ( 
his life he obtained the recommcndj 
tion, or jiow long, and in what manni 
he-lived in the family, tknow not. H 
advances at firft were certainly tim< 
rous, but grew bolder as his reputatic 
and influence increafed ; till at laft th 
lady was perfuaded ,to marry him, c 
terms much like thofe on which 
f Spcnce. 

Turk 
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Turkilh princefs is efpoufed, to whom 
the Sultan is reported to pronounce, 
** Daughter, -I give thee this man for 
•^ thy Have/" The marriage, if uncon- 
tradidted report can be credited, made 
no addition to his happinefs ; it neither 
found them nor made them equal. She 
always remembered her own rank, and 
thought herfelf entitled to treat with 
very little ceremony the tutor of* her 
fon. Rowe's ballad of the pefpairing 
Shepherd is faid to have been written, 
either before or after marriage, upon 
this memorable pair ; and it is certain 
that Addifon has left behind him no en- 
couragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (17 17), he rofe to his 
higheft elevation, being i^iade fecretary 

o€ 
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of ftate. For this employment h 
might be juftly fuppofed qualified b) 
long praftice of bufinefs,'and by his re- 
gular afcent through other offices ; bul 
cxpeftation is often difappointcd } it i; 
univerfally confeffcd that he was un- 
equal to the duties of his place. In tht 
houfc of commons he could not fpeak. 
and therefore was ufclcfs to the defence 
of the government. In the office, fay* 
Pope*, he could not ifluc an ordei 
without lofing his time in qucft of fine 
expreffions. What he gained in rank, 
he loft in credit; and, finding by expe- 
rience his own inability, was forced tc 
folicit his difmiffion, with a pcnfion 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His 

* Spcncc. 
A friciulj 
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ids |)alliated this relinquilhment, of 
:h both friends and enemies knew 
true reafon, with an account of de- 
ng health, and the neceffity of re- 
and quiet. 

[e now returned to his vocation, and 
m to plan literary occupations for 
'uture life. He purpofed a tragedy 
:he death of Soeratea; a ftory of 
:h, as Tickell remarks, the bafis is 
ow, and to which. I know not how 
could have been appended. There 
Id however have been no want either 
irtue in the fentimcnts, or elegance 
le language. 

[e engaged in a nobler work, a de- 

e of the Chrijlian Religion^ of which 

was publiihed after- his death ; and 

he 
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he dcfigncd to have made a new poeti* 
cal verfion of the Pfalms. 

Thcfc pious compofitions Pope im- 
puted * to a fclfifh motive, upon the 
credit, as he owns, of Tonfon; who 
having quarrelled with Addifon, and 
not loving him, faid, that, when he laid 
down the fecretary's office, he intended 
to take orders, and obtain a bilhoprick; 
for^ faid he, / always thought him a priejt 
in his hearts 

That Pope Ihould have thought this 
conjcdlure of Tonfon worth remem- 
brance is a proof, but indeed fo far as 
I have found, the only proof, that he 
retained fome malignity from their an- 
cient rivalry. Tonfon pretended but to 

* Spence, 
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s it ; no other mortal ever fufpeftcd 
md Pope might have refledked, that 
m who had been fecretary of ftate, 
le miniftry of Sunderland, knew a 
*r way to a biihoprick than b)i^ 
iding Religion, or tranflating the 
us. 

is related that he had once a defigft 
lake An Englilh Diftionary, and that 
onfidered Dr. Tillotfon as the writer 
tigheil authority. There was tor- 
y fent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk 
he Leatherfellei's Company, who 

eminent for curiofity and litera- 

, a colledion of examples feleited 

[ Tillotfon's works, as Locker 

by Addifon. It came too late 

3e of uie, fo I infpefted it but 

E flight- 
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nightly, and remember it indiftini 
I thought the paffages too fliort* 
.' Addifon however did JK)t conclud< 
life.. itt -peaceful fludies; but relap 
wh^n he was near his end, to a poli 
queftipa. 

It fo happened that (1718-15 
contrbverfy was agitated, with great 
hemence, between thofe friends of '. 
continuance, Addifon and Steele. It 
be afked, in the language of Hoi 
-what power or what caufe could fet t 
at variance. The fubjedt of their 
pute was of great .importance. The 
of Sunderland propofed an adt Cc 
the. Peerage Bill, by which the nun 
of peers ihould be fixed^ and the ] 
reftrained . from ahy.tiew creatior 

n 
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lobflity^ unlefs when an old family 
ihould /be extindt. To this the lords 
A^ould naturally agrees and the king, 
ivho was yet little acquainted with his 
Dwn prerogative^ and, as is now well 
known, almoft indifferent to the poffef- 
fions of the Crown, had been perfuaded 
to confent. The only diificuky was 
fouixd among the commons^ who were 
not likely to approve the perpetual ^x- 
clufionof themfelves and, their pofterity- 
The bill therefore was eagerly oppofed, 
and among others by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, whofeipeech waspubliftied. 

The lords might. think their dignity 

diminiihed by impr^aper advancements, 

and particularlylby the introdudtion of 

twelve new. peers at once, to produce a 

E 2 ma- 
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majority of Tories in the laft reign ; 
ad: of authority violent enough, ; 
certainly legal, and by no means to 
compared with that contempt of natio 
right, with which fome time afterwar 
by the inftigation of Whiggifm, 
commons, chofen by the people 
three years, chofe themfelves for fev 
But, whatever might be the difpofit 
of the lords, the people had no wilh 
increafe their power. The tendei 
of the bill, as Steele obferved in a 1 
ter to the earl of Oxford, was to int 
duce an Ariftocracy, for a majority in 
houfe of lords, fo limited, would b; 
been defpotick and irrefiftible. 

To prevent this fubverfion of the 
qient ellabliftiment, Steele, whofc j 
I rcaci 
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readily feconded his political paflions, 
endeavoured to alarm the nation by a 
pamphlet called the Plebeian; to this 
an anfwcr was publilhed by Addifon un- 
der the title of the Old Whigy in which 
it is not difcovered that Steele was- then 
known to be the advocate for the com- 
mons. Steele replied by a fecond Ple^ 
beiani and, whether by ignorance or by 
courtefy, confined himfelf to his quef- 
tion, without any perfonal notice of his 
opponent. Nothing hitherto was com- 
mitted againfl the laws of friendlhip> or 
proprieties of decency ; 15TJ< controver- 
tills cannot long retain their kindnefs 
for each other. The Old Whig anfwered 
the FUbeiariy and could not forbear fome 
contempt of little 7>zV*y, whofe trade it 
E 3 was 
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was to write- pamphlets.. Dicky how- 
ever did not lofe his fettled veneration 
for his friend; but contented himfelf 
with quoting fome lines of Cato, which 
were at once dctedion and reproof.. 
The bill was laid afide during that M- 
fion, and Addifon died before the next, 
In which its commitment was rejedted 
by two hundred fixty-five to one hun- 
dred fcvcnty-fevcn. 

Every reader furely muft regret that 
thefc two illuftrious friends, after fo- 
many years paft in confidence and en- 
tlcarmcnt, in unity of intereft, confor- 
mity of opinion, and fcllowihip of fludy, 
fhould finally part in acrimonious oppo* 
fitlon. Such a controvcrfy was Bellum 
/////^uam civile^ as lAican eK^jtcfles it^ 

3 
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Why could not fadtion find other advo- 
cates? But, among the unccrtahitics 
of the human flatc, we arc doomed to 
number the inftability of friendfliip. 

Of this difpute I have little knowledge 
but from the Biograpkia Britamiica. The 
Old Whig is not inferted in Addiibn's 
works, nor is it mentioned by I'ickcll 
in his Life; why it was omitted the bio- 
grapher^ doubtlefs give the true rcafon ; 
ihe fadt was too recent, and thofe who 
had been heated in the coiuention were 
not yet cool. 

The neceflity of complying with 
times, and of fparing perfons,.is the great 
impediment of biography, Hiftory may 
be formed from permanent monuments 
ind records; but Lives can only be 
V. 4 writ- 
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written from perfonal knowledge, whic& 
is growing every day lefs, and in a fliort 
time is loft for ever. What is known 
can feldom be immediately told ; and 
when it might be told, it is no longer 
known. The delicate features of the 
mind, the nice difcriminations of cha- 
rafter, and the "minute peculiarities of 
conduct, are foon obliterated, and it is 
furely better that caprice, obftinacy, 
frolick, and folly, however they might 
delight in the defcription, Ihould be 
iilcntly forgotten, than that, by wanton 
merriment and unfeafonable detection, a 
panglhould be given to a widow, a daugh- 
ter, a brother, or a friend. As the pro- 
cefs of thefe narratives is now bringing 
jne among my contemporaries, I begin 
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to feel myfelf walking upon ajhes under 
zvhicb the fire is not extinguijhedy and 
coming to the time of which it will be 
proper rather to fay nothing that isfalfe^ 
than all that is true. 

The end of this ufeful life was now 
approaching. — Addifon had for Ibme 
time been opprefled'by Ihortncfs of 
breath, which was now aggravated by a 
dropfy ; and, finding his danger preffing, 
he prepared to die conformably to his 
own precepts and profeffions. 

During this lingering decay, he fent, 
as Pope relates *, a meffage by the earl 
of Warwick to Mr. Gay, defiring to fee 
him : Gay, who had not vifited him for 
fome time before, obeyed the fummons, 

* Spence. 

and 
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and found himfelf received with great 
kindnefs. The purpofe for which the 
interview had been folicited was then 
difcovcred : Addifon told him, that he 
had injured him ; but that, if be reco- 
vercd, he would recompenfe him^ What 
the injury was he did not explain, nor 
did Gay ever kn6w ; but fuppofed that 
fome preferment dcfigned for him had 
by Addifon's intervention been with* 
held. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of 
very irregular life, and perhaps of loofe 
opinions. Addifon, for whom he did 
not want rcfpedt, had very diligently 
endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his 
arguments and cxpollulations had no cf. 
let):; one experiment, however, rc- 
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nained to* be tried. Wlien he found 
^is life near its end, lie direAed the 
young lord to be callid ; and when he 
defired, with great tendernefs, to hear 
his laft injiSndtions, told him, Ihdve feni 
for you that you may fee how a Cbrijlian 
can die. What efFedt this awful fcenc 
had on the earl I know not ; he died 
himfelf in a fhort time- 
In Tickeirs excellent Elegy on his 
friend are thcfe lines : 

He taught us how to live ; and, Oh! 

too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us> 
how to die. 
In which he alludes to this moving in- 
terview,, as he told Dr. Young, to whom 
he related it. 

Having 
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Having given diredions to Mr. 
Tickell for the publication of his works, 
and dedicated them on his death-bed to 
his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 17^ 
1 7 1 9, at Holland-houfe, leaving no child 
but a daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a fufficient tefti- 
mony, that the refentment of party has 
tranfmitted no charge of any crime. 
He was not one of thofe who are praifed 
only after death ; for his merit was fo 
fo generally acknowledged, that Swift, 
having obfervcd that his eledtion palfed 
without a conteft, adds, that if he had 
propofed himfelf for king he would 
hardly have been refufed. 

His zeal for his party did not extin- 
guifli his kindncfs for the merit of his 

oppo- 
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jpponents: when he was fecretary in 
Ireland, he refufed to intermit his ac- 
quaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, er external manners, 
nothing is fo often mentioned as that 
timorous or fuUen taciturnity, which his 
friends called modefty hy too mild a 
name. Steele mentions with great tcn- 
demefs, *' that remarkable baihfulnefs, 
** which is a cloak that hides and muffles 
" merit ;"" and tells us, that ** his abili- 
^* ties were covered only by modefty, 
** which doubles the beauties which arc 
*^ feen, and gives credit and efteem to 
*^ all that are concealed." Chefterfield 
affirms, that " Addifon was the moft 
*^ timorous and aukward man that he 
*^ ever faw." And Addifon, fp making of 

his 
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his own deficicoce id convcrfation^ u 
to fay of himfctf, . that, with relpedt 
intelledlual wealth, ^^ he could draw b 
'^,^:for a thoufand pounds, though he I: 
** not a guinea in his pocket/* 

That he wanted current -coin 
ready payment, and hy that want \ 
often obIlru<9:ed and diftrefled; tl 
ihe was oppreffed by an improper a 
^ungraceful timidity, every teftimc 
iconcurs to prove ; but Cheftcrfield's 
prefentation is doubtlefs hyperbolic 
That man cannot be fuppofcd very \ 
expert in the arts of converfation a 
praftice of life, who, without forti 
or alliance, by his ufcfuhiefs and d( 
terity, became fecretary of ftatc; a 
who died at-forty-fevci), after having i 

.01 
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jnly flood long in the Highcft rank of 
^ic. and literature, butfiiSed one of. the 
noil important offices of flaate. 

The time in which he lived had rca- 
bn to lament his obftinacy of filcnce ; 
'* for he was,'| fays Steele,. ^* above alt' 
'^ men in that talent called humour, 
•* and enjoyed it in fuch perfe<£tion, that 
^* I have often refledted, after a night 
^^ fpent with him apart from all the 
•^ world, that I had had'the pleafure of 
'' converfing with an intimate acquain- 
'^ tance of Terence and Catullus, who 
'^ had ail their wit and nature, heigh- 
•^ tened with humour more exquifite 
'^ and del^htful than any other man 
'^ ever poffefled," This is the fondnefs 
)f a friend ; let us hear what is told us 

by 
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by a rival. ** Addifon's converfation * 
fays Pope, " had fomething in it mor 
** charming than I have found in an; 
** other man. But this was only whe 
*^ familiar : before ftrangers, or pcrhap 
*^ a fingle (Iranger, he preferved hi 
" dignity by a ftiff filence.*' 

This modefty was by no means incor 
liftent with a very high opinion of hi 
own merit. He demanded to be tli 
firft name in modern wit; and, wit 
Steele to echo him, ufcd to depreciat 
Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve d( 
fended againft them -f-. There" is r 
reafon to doubt that he fuffered tc 
much pain from the prevalence ( 
Pope's poetical reputation; nor is 

* Spcncc. + Tonfon und Spcncc, 

wit 
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itMut Ih'Odg tdHCibn -fuCpeded that by 
ttiedifingenuous adls he endeavbured 

obftruft it : Pope was not the only 
an whom he infidioufly injured, though 
c only man of whom he could be afiuid« 

His own powers were fuch as might 
ive fatisfied him with confcious excel- 
nce. Of vtry extenfive Ifearning he 
IS indeed given no proofs. He feems 
► have had fmall acquaintance with the 
iences^ and to have read little except 
.atin and French; but of the Latin poets 
is Dialogues on Medals ihew thjtt he 
ad periifed the works with great dili- 
encc and fltilK The abundance of 
is owa mind left him little need of 
iventitious fentiments; his wit always 
)uld fuggeft what the occafion de- 
F manded. 
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tnanded. He had tcaid with or 
eyes the important volume of hi 
life^ and knew the heart of man 
the depths of ftrat^gem to the fu 
of afie&ation. 

What he knew he could eafily 
municate. " This," fays Steele, ^ 
** particular in this Writer, that, 
<< he had taken his refolution, or ] 
^'iis plan for what he defigne 
** write, he would walk about a r 
** and diftate it into language wii 
•^ much fteedom and eafe as any 
" could write it down, and atter 
•*' the coherence aad grammar of 
^^JiedidatccL" 
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opc^^, who can be lefs fufpefted of 
airing his memory, declares that he 
^e very fluently, but was flow and 
pttlous'inxorrefting:; that many of 
Spedtators were written very faft, 
fent immediately to the prefs ; and 
it feemed to- be for his advantage 
to have time for much revifaK 
• He would alter,'* fays Pope, ^* any 
ling to pleafe his friends, before 
ublication; but would not retouch 
is pieces afterwards : and I believe 
ot ane word in Cato, to which I 
lade van objedtion, was fufFered to 
and." 

The laft line of Gato isPopc'?, having 
n originally written ' 

"* Spcncc, 

Fa' And, 
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And, Oh ! 'twas this that eodjcd O 
, ; life. .4 

Pope might have made more objefij 
to^ the fix concluding lines. In 
firfl: couplet the words from hence 
improper; an4 the fccond line is XJl 
from Dryden-s Virgil. Of the 
couplet, the firft verfc being inch 
in the fecond, is therefore ufelefs; 
in the third Difcord is made to, pro* 
Strife. 

Of the courfe of Addifon's fan 
^y*, before his marrbge^ Pope 
given a detail. He had in the hpufe 
him Budgell, and perhaps Philip^, 
ch^^fj companions were Steele, Bud 
Philips, Carey, Davenant, and co 
Brett. With one or other of thefe 1: 
* Spcncc. 
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ways breakfafted. He (hidied all morn- 
inig^ then dined at a tavern, and wctit 
afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a.fervant in thfe 
countefs of Warwick's family, who, uri- . 
der the patronage of Addifon, kept k 
coffee-houfe on the fouth-fide of Rufle^. 
ftreet, about two dooirs from Covent^- 
garden. Here it was that the wits of 
that time ufed to aflemble. It is feid, 
that when Addifon had fuffered any 
vexation from the qountefs, he with- 
drew the company from Button's houfe; 
From the cofFee-houfe he went again 
to a tavern, where he often fat late, 
and clrank tbo much wine. In the 
bottle, difcontent feeks for comfort, 
cowardice for courage, and baihfulnefs 
F 3 fc^ 
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for confidence. It is not unlikely 
^^difon was firfi feduced to excefi 
the manumiffion which he obtained i 
the fervile timidity of his fobep h< 
jHe that feels oppreffion from theprei 
jpf thofcto whom he knows hiniielf 
j>$nor^ will defire to fet loofe his po 
joljvi^onverfetion;. and who, that 
al^d fuccour fro^i Bacchus> was 
to preferve bimfelf from being enfl 
by his auxiliary I 

Ampng thofe friends it was that 
^ifon difplayed the elegance of his 
loquial accomplilhments,. which 
eafily be fuppofcd fuch as Pope re 
iTents them* The remaA of Mai 
villc, who, when he had paffcd 
evening in his company, declared 
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ire v^as a parfon in a tye-wig, can c 
craft little from his charafter ; he w 
always referved to ftrangers, and \vs 
Mt incited to uncommon freedbm by ; 
[rbarader like that of Mandeville. 

From any mihute knowledge' of his 

Familiar manners, the intervention of 

Rxty years has now debarred usr. Steele 

3nce promifcd Congreve and' the pub- 

ick a complete defcription of his cha- 

idter ; but the promifes of authors are 

:e the vows of lovers. Steele thought 

more on his defign, or thought on it 

h anxiety that at laft* difgufted hun, 

left his friend in the hands of 

ceil. 

is works will' fupply fome ihforma- 

It appears from his various pi'c- 

F 4 tures 
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tures of the world, that, with all 
baihfulnels, he had converfed with m 
diO:ind: clafles of men,' had furve 
their ways with very diligent ob 
vation, and marked with great %ck 
nefs.the efFeSs of different modes 
life. He was a man in whofe prefe 
nothing reprehenfible was out of d 
ger; quick in difcerning whate 
was wrong or ^ ridiculous, and 
unwilling to expofe it. There are^ { 
Steele, in his writings many obli 
Jirokes uponfome of the wiitiejl men of 
age. His delight was more to ex< 
merriment than deteflation, and he 
tefts follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from 
books, of his moral charafter, noth 
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will be found but purity and excellence. 

Knowledge of mankind indeed^, lefs exr 

tenfive t]aa& that of Addifon^^ will ihew 

that to write and to. live, apre ycry difFe* 

lent, Man^ who praife virtue^ do no 

more than praife it.^ Yet it 13 r^afonable 

to believe that Addifon's prQfeffions and 

praftice were at 110 great variance, fince, 

>midft that florqi of fa&ion in which 

moi): of bis life was pafled^ though hi^ 

ftation made him confpicuou^, and hi$ 

adivity made him formidable^ the cha-^ 

lader given him by his friends was never 

contradidted by his enemies 2 of thofe 

with whom intereft or opinion united 

liim, he had not oi^ly the. efleem but th« 

kindnefs ; and of others, whom the 

violence of opppfition drove againd 

him, 
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him, though he might lofe the lovej He 
Tctained'^ the reverence^ ' ' 

It is juftly obferved by Tickell; that 
he employed wit oh the fide* of virtue 
and religion. He not only made the 
proper ufe of wrt himfelf, but taught it 
to others ; and from his time it has been 
generally fxibfervient to the caufe of 
reafon and of truth. He has diffipated 
the prejudice that had long connedtecf 
gaiety with vice, and eafinefs of manncrsr 
with laxity of principles. He has rc- 
ftored virtue to its dignity, and taught 
innocence not to be alhamed. This is 
an elevation of literary charafiier, above 
(Hi Greeks above all Roman fame. No 
greater felicity can genius attain than 
that of having purified intelleftual' pica- 

fure. 
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ilire, feparated mirth from indecenc}%, 
and wit from licentioufnefs ; of having, 
taught a fucccffion of writers to bring 
elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodnefs"; . 
and, if I may ufe^ expreflions yet more 
awful, of hawing turned manyto righteotif^ 



ADDISON,. in his life, and for fomc 
time afterwards,, was confidered by the 
greater part of readers as fupremely 
excelling both in poetry and criticifm. 
Part of his reputation may be probably 
afcribed to. the advancement of his for- 
tune } when, as Swift obferves,.. he. be- 
came 
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came a fbtefman^ and faw poets wait- 
ing at his levee^ it is no wonder that 
praife was accumulated ppon him. 
Much likewife may be more honourably 
afcribed to his perfonal ch^ader; he 
who, if he had claimed it^ might have 
obtained the diadem^ was not likely to 
be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to ar- 
tificial and accidental fame^ andAddi- 
fon is to pafs through futurity protected 
only by his genius. Every name which 
kindnefs or interefl once raifed too high, 
is in danger^ left the next age fhould, by 
the vengeance of criticifm, fink it in 
the fame proportion. A great writer has 
lately ftiled him an indifferent poet^ 
and a worfe eritick. 

His 
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His poetry is firft to be confidered ; 
of which itmuft be confefled that it has 
not often thofe felicities of didlion which 
give luftre to fentiments^ or that vi* 
gour of fentiment that animates dic- 
tion: there is little of ardour^ rehe* 
natencdy or tranfport ; there is very rare- 
ly the awfulnefs of grandeur^ and not 
very often the Iplwidaur of elegance* 
He dimks juilly; but he thinks faintly* 
This i& his general charadker, to which 
dcmbtlefs many fin^e pafi^s wiH fur- 
niih exceptions. 

Tet if he fcldom reaches fopreme 
excellence, he rarely finks into dulnefs, 
and is ftill more rarely entangled in ab- 
furdity. He did not trxifl. his powers 
enough to be negligent. There is in 

n>oft 
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moft of his compofitkms a calmncfs and 
equability:, deliberate and cautious, ibme- * 
times with little that delights, but fel- 
dom with a«y thing that ofiends. 

Of this kind feem to be his poems 
to Dr3^den, to Sontiers, and to the King. 
His ode on St, Cecilia has been imitated 
by Pope, and has fomething in it of 
Dryden's vigour. Of bis Account of 
the Engliih Poets, he ufed to fpeak as 
a poor thing * ; but it is not worfe than 
his ufual ftrain. He has faid, not very 
judiciouily, in his character of Wallers 

Thy verfe could fhew ev*n Crom weirs 
innocence. 

And compliment the ftorms that bore 
him hence. 

* Spenccf. 

O! 
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O! had thyMufe not come- an age 

tooibony 
!But feen great Naflau on the Britilh 

throne. 
How had his triumph glittei!d in thy 
page.— - 

Ayiiat k this but to fay that he who could 
compliment Cromwell had been the pro- 
per poet for king William.? Addifon 
however never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been al- 
wjays praifed, but has never been 
praifed beyond. its merit. It is more 
C0XTC&9 with lefs appearance of labour, 
and more elegant, with Ms ambition of 
ornament, than any other of his poems* 
There is hovvever one broken metaphor^ 
of which notice may properly be taken : 
3 Fir'd 
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FirU wkh tliatiiiattte-^ 
I bridle in my ftruggling Mbfe with 

pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobkr 
ftirain. 
To bridle a zoddefs is no vEf y delicate 
idea; but wh7nmft flic tc ^/-/iferf? be-- 
c^y^{^^thngstt)\mmch^ all ^fl: which was 
Rcvcr hindered hy zbrid!r: and whither 
will flie launch f into znoHer Jhain. She 
is in thefirft \int B,horfe^ in the feconda 
boat ; and the care of the poet is* to keep 
his hor/e or his boat ixomjinging. 

The next compofition is the fir- 
famed Campaign, which Dr. Warton 
has termed a Gazette in Rhymipy with 
M ^arftmefs not often ufed by the good- 
nature of his criticifm. Before a cen- 
2 furc 
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furc fo fevere is admitted, let us confider 
that War is a frequent fubjedt of Poetr}*, ^ 
and then enquire who has defcribcd it 
with more juftnefs and force. Many 
of our own writers tried ,their powers 
upon this year of viftory, yet Addifon's 
is confeffedly the bed performance ; his 
poem is the work of a man not blinded 
by theduftof learning : his images are not 
borrowed merely from books. The fu- 
periprity which he confers upon his hero 
is not perfonal prowefs, and tuigbiy 
bone, but deliberate intrepidity, a calm 
command of his palSons, and the power 
of confulting his own mind in the midlt 
of danger. The rejection and contempt 
of fiftion is rational and manly. 

It may be obferved that the laft line is 
imitated by Pope; 

G ' Vv^\V 
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Marlb*rough*s exploits appear divuic 

bright — 
Rais'd of themfelvcs, their gemu 

charms they boaft. 
And tbofe that paint them true 

praife them moft. 

This Pope had in his thoughts, I 
not knowing how to ufe what was t 
his own, he fpoiled the thought when 
had borrowed it : 
The wclKfung woes fliall foothe r 

ghoft; 
He bed can paint them who fh 
feel them moll. 

Martial exploits may be painted i p' 
haps ivoes may be pa'piicd; but they : 
furel y not painted by being zccH-fun^ : 
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IS not eafy to paint in fong, or to ling in 
colours. 

No paffage in the Campaign has been 
more often mentioned than the fimile 
of the Angel, which is faid in the Tatler 
to be one of the nohleji thoughts that 
ever entered into the heart of man^ and 
•is therefore worthy of attentive confi- 
deration. Let it be firft enquired whe*- 
ther it be at laft a fimile, A poetical 
fimile is the difcovery of likenefs be- 
tween two aftions, in their general na- 
ture diflimilar, or of caufes terminating 
by different operations in fome refem- 
blance of effedt. But the mention of 
another like confequence from a like 
:caufe, or of a like performance by a like 
agency, is not a fimile, but an exempli- 
G 2 ficatioa* 
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fication. It is not a fimile to fay that 
the Thames waters fields, as the Po wa- 
ters fields; or that as Hecla vomits 
flames in Iceland, fo^Etna vomits flames 
in Sicily. When Horace fays of Pindar, 
that he pours his violence and rapidity 
of verfe, as a river fwoln with rain 
ruflies from the mountain ; or of him- 
fclf, that his genius wanders in queft of 
poetical decorations, as the bee \\^nders 
to coUedt honey, he, in either cafe, pro- 
duces a fimile; the mind is impreflTed 
with the rcfcmblancc of things general- 
ly unlike, as unlike as intelledk and 
body. But if Pindar had been defcribed 
as writing with the copioufnefs and gran, 
deur of I Tomer, or Horace had told that 
he revic\scd and finilhed his own poetry 

wiih 
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with the fame care as Ifocrates poliihcd 
his orations, inftead of fimilitude he 
would have exhibited ahi:ioft identity ; 
he would have given the fame portraits 
with different names. In this poem, 
when the Englifli are reprefented as gain- 
ing a fortified pafs, by repetition of at- 
tack and perfeverance of relblution -, their 
obftinacy of courage, and vigour of on- 
fet, is well illuftratcd by the fea that 
breaks, with inceffant battery, the dikes 
of Hollands This is a fimile ; but when 
Addifon, having celebrated the beauty 
of Marlborough's perfon, tells us that . 
Achilles thus zvasformd zvith every grace y 
here is no fimile, but a mere exemplifi- 
cation. A fimile may be compared to 
lines converging at a point, and is more 
G 3 excel- 
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excellent as the lines approach fiora 
greater diftance : an exemplification may 
'be confidered as two parallel lines which 
rvm on together without approximation^ 
never far feparated, and never joined*. 

Marlborough is fo like the angd ii^ 
the poem, that the adtion of both is al-. 
moft the lame, and performed by both 
in the fame manner. Marlborougl^ 
leaches the battle to rage ; the angel di-^ 
re6ls the fiorm: Marlborough is vnmavei 
in peaceful thcttght ; the angel is calrjf^ 
{indftrene : Marlborough Hands unmoved 
ainidft the Jhockof hojis ; the angel rides 
calm in the ivh-.rlwind^ The lines on 
Marlborough arc juft and noble; but 
the fimile gives 2lm.oft the fame images. 
a fecond time* 

7 But 
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But perhaps this thought, though 
hardly a fitnile, was remote from vulgar 
conceptions, and required great labour 
of refearch, or dexterity of application* 
Of this. Dr. Madden, a name which 
Ireland ought to honour, once gave me 
his opinion. If I had fety faid he, ten 
fchool'boys to write on the battle of Blen* 
heim, and eight had brought me the 
Angelj Ifi;ould not have beenfurprifed. 

The opera of Rofamond, though it is 
feldom mentioned, is one of the firft of 
Addifon's compofitions. I'he fubjedt is 
well-chofen, the fid:ion is pleafing, and 
the praife of Marborough, for which the 
fcene gives an opportunity, is, what per- 
haps every human excellence mujl be, 
the product of good-luck improved by 
G 4 gejaius. 
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genius, Thfe thoughts are fometim 
great, and fometimes tender ; the ver 
fication is eafy and gay. There is doul 
lefs fome advantage in the fhortncfs 
the lines, which there is little tempt 
tion to load with expletive epithe 
The dialogue feems commonly beti 
than the fongs. The two comick ct 
ratters of Sir Trufty and Gridelir 
though of no great value, are yet fuch 
the poet intended. Sir Trufty 's accoi 
of the death of Rofamond is, I thin 
too grofly abfurd. The whole drai 
is airy and elegant; engaging in its pi 
ccfs, and plcafing in its conckifion. 
Addifon had cultivated the lighter pa 
of poetry, he would probably have t 
celled. 

T 
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The tragedy of Cato, which, contra* 
•ily to the rule obferved in felefting the 
;vorks of other poets, has by the weight 
3f its charader forced its way into this 
collection, is unqucftionably the nobleft 
produdtion of Addifon's genius. Of a 
work fo much read, it is difficult to 
fay any thing new. About things on 
which the publick thinks long, it com- 
monly attains to think right; and of 
Cato it has been not unjuftly determined, 
that it is rather a poem in dialogue than 
a drama, rather a fucceffion of juft fen- 
timents in elegant language than a reprc- 
fentation of natural aftedtions, or of any 
ftatc probable or poffible in human life. 
Nothing here excites or ajfwages emotion; 
here is no magical power of rfli/inj ^(mn- 
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tafiick terror or wild anxiety* The even 
arc expeded without folicitude, and a 
remembered without joy or forrow. < 
the agents we have no care : we con: 
der not what they are doings or wh 
they are fufFering; we wifli only to kno 
what they have to fay. Cato is a beii 
above our folicitude ; a man of who 
the gods take care, and whom we lea 
to their care with heedlefs confidenc 
To the reft neither gods nor men c: 
have much attention ; for there is n 
one amongft them that ftrongly attraii 
either affeftion or efteem. But they a 
made the vehicles of fuch fentimcr 
and fuch exprcfEon, that there is fcarc 
\y a fcene in the play which the read 

dc 
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ddcft not wifh to imprefs upon his me- 
mory. 

When Cata was Ihewn to Pope*, 
he advifed the author to print it, with- 
out any theatrical exhibition, fuppofing 
that it would be read more favourably 
than heard. Addifon declared himfclf 
of the fame opinion ; but urged the im- 
portunity of his friends for its ap- 
pearance on the ftage. The emulation 
of parties made it fuccefsful beyond 
cxpedtation, and its fuccefs has intro- 
duced or confirmed among us the ufe of 
dialogue too declamatory, of unaffeding 
elegance^ and chill philofophy,. 

The univerfality of applaufe, however 
it might quell the confute of common 

* Spence. 
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mortals, had no other efFeft than 
harden Dennis in fixed diflike.; but 1 
diflike was not merely capricious. I 
found and fliewed many faults : 
fliewed them indeed with anger, but 
found them with acutenefs, fuch 
ought to refcue his criticifm from ob 
vion ; though, at laft, it will have i 
other life than it derives from the wo 
which it endeavours to opprcfs. 

Why he pays uo regard to the o[ 
nion of the audience, he gives 1' 
reafon, by remarking, that 

^^ A deference is to be paid to a g 
<^ ncral applaufe, when it appears th 
*^ that applaufe is natural and fpont 
'^ ncous ; but that little regard is to 1 
" had to it, when it is affeded and ar 

« ficii 
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" ficial. Of all the tragedies which in 
*' his memory have had vaft and vio- 
" lent i\ins, not one has been excellent, 
" few have been tolerable, moft have 
** been fcandalous. When a poet writes 
" a tragedy, who knows he has judge- 
*' ment, and who feels he has genius, 
*' that poet prefumes upon his own 
** merit, and fcorns to make a cabal. 
** That people come coolly to the re- 
*' prefentation of fuch a tragedy, with- 
** out any violent expectation, or delu- 
"*' five imagination, or invincible pre- 
** poflcffipn ; that fuch an audience is 
" liable to receive the impreffions which 
"the pocm'lhall naturally make in 
** them, and to judge by their own rca- 
^* (on and their own judgcm^xvxs, ^^xv^ 
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*^ that reafon and judgement arc calm 
*^ and fer^e, not fornied by nature to 
*^ make profelytes, and to controul and 
*^ lord it over the imaginations of others. 
^' But that when an author writes a 
** tragedy, who knows he has neither 
*^ genius nor judgement, he has re- 
courfe to the makmg a party, and 
" endeavours to make up in induftry 
** what is wanting in talent, and to fup- 
*' ply by poetical craft the abfence of 
** poetical art : that fuch an author is 
^^ humbly contented to raife men's paf- 
** Cons by a plot without doors, fince 
*^ he defpairs of doing it by that which 
^* he brings upon the ftage. That party 
*^ and paffion, and prepoffefEon, are 
* clamorous and tumultuous things, 
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^^ and fo much the more clamorous and 
^^ tumultuous by how much the more 
^^ erroneous : that they domineer and 
*^ tyrannize over tlie imaginations of 
" perfons who want judgement, and 
^^ fometimes too of thofe who have it ; 
*^ and, like a fierce outrageous torrent, 
** htSLT down all oppofition before them/' 

He then condemns the negled of 
poetical juflice; which is always one of 
his favourite principles, 

^^ *Tis certainly the duty of every 
*^ tr^gick poet, by the exad: diftribu- 
^^ tion of poetical juftice, to imitate the 
^^ Divine Difpenfation, and to inculcate 
^* a particular Providence. 'Tis true, 
^^ iadeed, upon the flage of the world, 

'' the 
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*^ the wicked Ibmedmes profper, an 
*^ the guiltlefs fuffer. Bat that is pe 
*' mitted by the Governor of the worh 
** to (hew, from the attribute of his ii 
^' finite julVice, that there is a compel 
^* fation in futurity, to prove the in 
*^ mortality of the human foul, and tli 
** certainty of future rewards and pi 
** niflunents. But the poetical perfor 
'^ in tragedy exift no longer than th 
" reading, or the reprefentation ; tb 
^' whole extent of their entit}' is cii 
" cumfcribcd by thofe ; and therefon 
** during that reading or reprcfenrarior 
*^ accordina: to their merits or demerits 
*' they muft be punilhed or rewarchcx 
*' If this is not done, there is no m: 
" partial dillribution of poeticsl jufticv 

" n 
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*' no inftruftive IcAurc of a particular 
*' Providence, and no imitation of the 
*^ Divine Difi>cnfation, And yet the 
*^ author of this tragedy docs not only 
** run counter to this, in the fate of his 
** principal character; but every where, 
<* throughout it, makes virtue fuffer and 
** vice triumph : for not only Cato is 
** vanquiflied by Caefar, but the treache- 
" ry and perfidioufncfs of Syphax pre- 
** vails over the honcft iimplicity and 
•^ the credulity of Juba ; and the fly 
** fubtlety and diffimulation of Fortius 
^ over the generous franknefs and open- 
" heartednefs of Marcus." 

Whatever pleafure therx! may be in 
feeing crimes punilhed and virtue re- 
warded, yet, fincc wickednefs often pro- 
H V^^ 
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fpers in real life, the poet is certa 
at liberty to give it profperity oh 
^ge. For if poetry has an imita 
of i-eality, '^how are its laws broker 
exhibiting the world in its true fo; 
The ftage may fometimes gratify 
wifhes; but, if it be truly 4he mirri 
life, it/ought toihcw us fometimes \ 
we are to expedt, 

Dennis objedts to the characters 
they are. not natural, or reafonable; 
as heroes and heroines are not be: 
that arc ifeen every day, it is hare 
find upon what :principles their con< 
Ihall be tried, it is, however, not ufi 
to confider what he fays of the mai 
in which Cato arecelves the accouni 
his fon^s death. 

2 ''] 
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•** Nor is the grief of Oito, in the 

* fourth adt, one jot more in nature 

* than that of his fon and Lucia in the 
^* thiTcU Cato receives the news of his 
^ fon's death not only with dry eyes, 
^ but with a fort of fatisfadtion ; and 
" in the fame pnge Ihcds tears for the 
" calamity of his country, and does 
** the fame thing in the next page upon 
** the bare apprehenfion of the danger 
<^ of his friends. Now, fince the love 
" of one's country is the love of one's 
" countrymen, as I have Ihewn upon 
** another occafion, I defire to aik thefe 
** queftions : of all onr countrymen, 
*' which do wc love mod, thofe whom 
** we know, or thofe whom we know 
*^ not ? And of thofe whom w^ VwWonn ^ 

H 2 ^' nn\C\0^ 
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.\" which do we cherifli moft, our frieiK 
*^ or our enemies ? And of our friend 
" which are the deareft to us, thofe wl 
^^ are related to us, or thofe who a 
'^ not ? And of all our relations, f 
*^ which have we moft tendernefs, f 
" thofe who are near to us, or for the 
^^ who are remote ? And of our near i 
" lations, which are the neareft, and co 
^^ fequently the deareft to us, our o 
^^ fpring or others ? Our offspring, m( 
*' certainly ; as Nature,- or in other wor 
^^ Providence, has wifely contrived f 
^* the prefervation of mankind. No 
^^ does it not follow, from what has be 
^^ faid, that for a man to receive t 
'* news of his fon's death with dry ey( 
'^ and to weep at the fame time for t 

€t ea! 
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" calamities of his country, is a wretched 
" affectation, and a miferable inconfil- 
" tency ? Is not that, in plain Englilh, 
" to receive with dry eyes the news of 
" the deaths of thofe for whofe fake 
"our country is a name fo dear to us, 
^^ and at the fame time to Ihed tears for 
"thofe for whofe fakes our country is 
" not a name fo dear to us ?'' 

But this formidable aflailant is leaft 
refiftible when he attacks the probabi- 
lity of the aftion, and the rcafonable- 
nefsof the plan. Every critical reader- 
muft . remark, that Addifon has, with 
a-fcrupulofity almoft unexampled on the 
Englifli ftagc, confined himfelf in time 
to a fingle day, and in place to rigorous 
Unity. . The feene never ^ changes, and 
H 3 the 
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the whole acStion of the play palfes in 
the great hall of Cato's houfc at Uriea. 
Much therefore is done in the hall, for 
\\hich any other place had been more 
fit ; and this impropriety affords Dennis 
many hints of merriment, and opportu- 
nities of triumph. The paflage is long ; 
but as fuch difquifitions are not com- 
mon, and the objedtions are Ikilfully 
formed and vigoroufly urged, thofe who 
delight in critical controverfy will not 
think it tedious. 

** Upon the departure of Fortius, 
*^ Sempronius makes but one foliloquy, 
" and immediately in comes Syphax, 
** and then the two politicians are at it 
"immediately. They lay their heads 
*^ together, with their fnuff-boxe^ in 

" their 
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** their hands, as Mr. Bays has it, and' 
^* league it away.. But in the midft of 
•* that wife fcene, Syphax feema to give 
^ a feafonable caution to Sempronius : 

** Syph. But is it true, Sempronius> 
^ that your fenate 
^^ Is called together ? Gods !' thou muff 

"be cautious, 
^^ Cato has piercing eyes; 

** There is a great deal of caution fliewn 
" indeed, in meeting in a governor's 
" own hall to carry on their plot againfl: 
** him- Whatever opinion they have of 
** his eyes,. I fuppofe they had none of 
** his ears, or they would never have 
•* talked at this foolilh rate fo near : 
— <<• Gods ! thou muft be cautious.. 

H4. "OhC 
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" Oh 1 yeSj very cautious : for if Cata 
*^ Ihould overhear you, and turn you off 
" for politicians, Cafar would never 
" take you ; no, Calar would never take 
" you. 

" WhenCato, Ad: 11. turns the fena- 
^^ tors out of the hall, upon pretence of 
" acquainting Juba with the refult of 
" their debates, he appears to me to do 
*^ a thing which is neither realbnable 
*^ nor civil. Juba might certainly have 
^^ better been made acquainted with the 
'^ refult of that debate in feme private 
" apartment of the palace. But the 
^^ poet was driven upon this abfurdity 
" to make way for another ; and that is, 
*^ to give Juba an opportunity to de- 
" mand Marcia of her father. But the 
7 " quar- 
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•^ quarrel and rage of Juba and Syphax, 
^* in the fame A6t, the invedives of Sy- 
*^ phax againft the Romans and Cato ; 
^^ the advice that he gives Juba, in her 
*' father's hall, to bear away Marcia by 
*^ force; and his brutal and clamorous 
** rage upon his refufal, and at a time 
^* when Cato was fcarce out of fight, 
*^ and perhaps not out of hearing ; at 
"leaft, fome of his guards or domef- 
** ticks mull neceffarily be fuppofed to 
** be within hearing ; is a thing that is 
^^ fo far from being probable,, that it is 
"^hardly poflible. 

*^ Sempronius, in the fecond Ad:, 
^^ comes back once more in the fame 
^^ morning to the governor's hall, to 
*^ carry on the confpiracy with Syphax 

^* againft 
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** againft the governor, his country, ancf 
** his family : which is fo flupid, that ir 
^^ is below the wifdom of the O*— 's, 
" the Mac's, and the Teague's ; even 
" Euftace Commins himfelf would ne- 
*' ver have gone to Juftice-hall, to have 
" confpired againft the government. If 
^^ officers at Portfmouth Ihould lay their 
^* heads together, in order to the carry- 
^^ ing off J — Gn — 's niece or daughter, 
*•* would they meet in J — G — 's halli 
*^ to cawy on^ that confpiracy ? There 
*^ would be no neceffity for their meet- 
*^ ing there, at leaft till they came to 
"* the execution of their plot, becaufe 
** there would be other places to meet 
" in. There would be no probability 
" that they Ihould meet there, becaufe 

«* there 
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♦'there would be places more private 
•^'and more commodious. Now there 
•^ ought to be nothing in a tragical 
** ad:ion bur what is neceflary or pro^ 
^babie. 

^^ But treafbn is not the only thing 
^ that is carried on in this hall : that 
** and love, and' philofophy, take their 
'^ turns in it, without any manner of 
** necefEty or probability, occafioned by 
^* the adtion, as duly and as regularly, 
** without interrupting one another, as 
*^ if there were a* triple league between 
*^ them, and a mutual agreement that 
*^ each Ihould give place to and make 
*^ way for the other, in a due and or- 
*^ derly fucceffion. 
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^^ We come now to the third Ad. 
*^ Sempronius, in this A8t, comes into 
^^ the governor's hall, with the leaders 
" of the mutiny ; but as foon as Cato is 
" gone, Sempronius, who but juft bc- 
^^ fore had adtcd like an unparalleled 
*^ knave, difcovers himfelf, like an egre- 
^^ gious fool, to be an accomplice in the 
" confpiracy, 

^^ Semp. Know, villains, when fuch 

" paltry Haves prefume 
^* To mix in treafon, if the plot fuccecds, 
*^ They're thrown neglcdted by ; but if 

" it fails, 
^* They're fure to die like dogs, as you 

«^ ihall do. 
*^ Here, take thefc factious monfters, 

" drag them forth 

« To 
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^' To fudden death.— 

*^ *Tis true, indeed, the fecond leader 
*^ fays, there are none there but friends : 
** but is that poffible at fuch a jundturc? 
•* Can a parcel of rogues attempt to 
** affaflinate the governor of a town of 
^* war, in his own houfe, in mid-day, 
** and after they arc difcovercd and de- 
^^ feated ? Can there be none near them 
*^ but friends ? Is it not plain from thefe 
*^ words of Sempronius, 

*^ Here, take thcfe fadious monfters, 

^* drag them forth 
*^ To fudden death. — 

*^ and from the entrance of the guards 
*^ upon, the word of command, that 
*^ thofc guards were within ear-lhot ? 

<* Behold 
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" Behold Sempronius then palpably dif- 
" covered. How comes it topafs, then, 
" that, inftead of beipg hanged up with 
^' the reft, he remahis fecure in the ^o- 
*^ vernor's hall, and there carries on his 
" confpiracy agahift the gavernment, the 
*^ third time in the fame day, with his 
*'.old comrade Syphax? who enters at 
** the fame time that the guards are 
" carrying away the leaders, big with 
** the news of the defeat of Sempronius ; 
** though where he had his intelligence 
•* fo foon is difficult to imagine. And 
" now the reader may expedt a very ex- 
" traordinary fcene : there is not abun- 
*'^ dance of fpirit indeed, nor a great 
" deal of paffion, but there is wifdom 
^* more than enough to fupply alldefeds. 

'' Sypk. 
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"^^^ Syph. Our firft defign, my friend, 
*' has provM abortive ; 
*** Still there oremains an after-game to 

*' play..: 
^* My troops are mounted, their Numi- 

" dian fteeds 
^^ Snuff up the winds, and long to fcour 

^^ the defart-: 
'* iet but Sempronius lead us In out 

"flight, 
*' We^l force the gate, where Marcus 

" keeps his guard, 
^' And hew down all that would oppofe 

" our paffage ; 

*^ A day willbring us into ,C«far's camp. 

*^ Semp. Confufionl I have fail'd of 

^^ half my purpofc ; 

^* Marcia, the charming Marcia's left 

'''behind. "Well! 
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^* Well ! but though he tells us the 
" half-purpofe that he has failed of, he 
^' does not tell us the half that he has 
^^ carried. But what does he mean by 

^* Marcia, the charming Marcia*s left 
" behind ? 

^^ He is now in her own houfe ; and we 
J* have neither feen her nor heard of her 
*^ any where elfe fince the play began. 
^^ But now let us hear Syphax : 

^* What hinders then, but that thou 

" find her.out, 
^' And hurry her away by manly force? 

*' But what does old Syphax mean by 
<^ finding her out ? They talk as if Ihe 
*^ were as hard to be found as a hare in 
*' a frofty morning. 
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" Semp. But how to gain admiffion ? 

^^ Oh ! Ihe is found out then, it feems. 

^^ But how to gain admiffion ? for 

" accefs 
^^ Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her 

" brothers. 

^* But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba? 
*^ For he was owned and received as a 
^' lover neither by the father nor by the 
*^ daughter. Well ! but let that pafs. 
** Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain 
** immediately; and, being aNumidian^ 
^^ abounding in wiles, fupplies him with 
^^ a flratagem for admiffion, that, T 
** believe, is a non-pareille : 

•^ Sypk. Thou Ihalt have Juba's drefs, 
^'and Juba's guards; 

I '^Thc 
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'< The doors will open^ when Numidia^s^ 

" prince 
" Seems to appear before them. 

*^ Sempronius is, it feems, to pafs for 
*^ Juba in full day at Cato's houfe, where 
" they were both fo very well known, by 
'^ having Juba's drefs and his guards : 
^' as if one of the marfhals of France 
" could pafs for the duke of Bavaria, 
** at noon-day, at Verfailles, by having 
^* his drcfs and liveries. But how 'does 
" Syphax pretend to help Sempronius 
^^ ;o young Juba's drefs ? Does he ferve 
^^ him in a double capacity, as general 
^^ and mafler of his wardrobe ? But why 
'^ Ti?ba's guards ? For the devil of any 
^^ guards has Juba appeared with yet. 
*' Well ! though this is a mighty poli- 

4 ^* tick 
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tick invention, yet, niethinks, they 
might have done without it : for, fince 
the advice that Syphax gave to Sem- 
prpnius was, 

" To hurry her away by manly force, 
in my opinion, the fhorteft and like- 
lieft way of coming at the lady was 
by demolifliing, inftead of putting on 
an impertinent dilguife to circumvent 
two or three flaves. But Sempronius, 
it feems, is of another opinion. He 
extols to the fkies the invention of 
old Syphax : 

^^ Sempr. Heavens ! what a thought 
^^ was there ! 

*^ Now I appeal to the reader, if I have 

not been as good as my word* . Did I 

I 2 " not 
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** not tell him, that I would lay bcfoi 
" him a very wife fccnc ? 

" But now let us lay before th 
" reader that part of the fcenery of tl 
^* Fourth A&f which may fliew the al 
** furcUties which the author has rt 
'< into, through the indifcreet obfe 
•* vance of the Unity of Place. I do » 
** remember that Ariftotle has faid ai 
** thing cxprclly concerning the Uni 
" of Place. Tis true, implicitly heh 
** faid enough in the rules which he h 
<< laid down for the Chorus. For, 1 
*^ making the Chorus an efllntial pj 
" of Tragedy, and by bringing it on t 
** ftagc immediately after the opcnii 
*^ of the fccnc, and retaining it the 
'' till the very cataftroyhe^ he has fo c 
2 ^^ v:\\\i 
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' . *^ termined and fixed the place of ac- 

• *' tion, that it was impoflible for an au- 
:' *' thor on the Grecian ftage to break 
.\ ** through that unity. I am of opinion 
i •• that if a modem tragic poet can prc- 
I ** ferve the unity of place, without de- 
f •* Uroying the probability of the inci- 

**. dents, 'tis always beft for him to do 

^_ ** it, becaufe by the prefervation of that 

^* unity, as we have taken notice above, 

* *•* he adds grace, and cleannefs, and 
*i *^ .comelinefs, to the reprefentation. But 
V . ** fince there are no exprefs rules about 
J •* it, and we are under no compulfion 
\ ** to keep it, fince we have no Chorus 
3v*« as the Grecian poet had; if it cannot 

. *' be preferved, without rendering the 
r ; " greater part of the incidents unrea- 
-, 1 3 *^ fonable 
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*' fonable and abfurd, and perhaps' fome- 
*^ times monftrous, 'tis certainly better 
" to break it, 

^* Now comes bully Sempronius, co- 
*' mically accoutred* and equipped with 
" his Numidian drefs and his Numidian 
" guards. Let the reader attend to him 
*' with all his ears 5 for the words of the 
*^ wife are precious : 

•* Se??ipr. The deer is lodged, l\c 
" track'd her to her covert. 

** Now I would fain know why this 
" deer is faid to be lodged, fince we 
•* have iiot heard one word, fince the 
" play began, of her being at all out of 
** harbour : and if we confider the dif- 
** courfe with which Ihe and Lucia begin 

"the 
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*^ the Ad, we have reafon to believe that 
** they had hardly been talking of fuch 
** matters in the flreet. However, to 
" pleafure Sempronius, let us fuppofc, 
^' for once, that the .deer is lodged : 

'* The deer is lodged, I've track'd her to 
" her coverc. 

'* If he had feen her in the open field, 
*^ what occafion had he to track her, 
• *-* when he had fo many Numidian dogs 
** at his heels, which, with one halloo, 
" he might have fet upon her haunches ? 
*^ If he did not fee her in the open field, 
'* how could he poliibly track her ? If 
" he had feen her in the flreet, why did 
*' he not fet upon her in the flreet, fince 
" through the flreet fhe mufl be carried 
I 4 . : •^ at 
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^* at laft ? Now here, inftead of having 
** his thoughts upon his bufinefs, and 
** upon the prefent danger; inftead of 
** meditating and contriving how he fliall 
" pafs with his miftrefs through the 
" fouthern gate, where her brother Mar- 
<* cus is upon the guard, and where Ihe 
** would certainly prove an impediment 
** to him, which is the Roman word for 
*^ the baggage; inftead of doing this, 
*^ Sempronius is entertaining himfelf 
*' with whimfies : 

*' SemJ)r. How will the young Numi- 

" dian rave to fee 

^* His miftrefs loft ? If aught could glad 

" my foul, 

^* Beyond th* enjoyment of fo bright a 

** prize, 

« Twould 
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** *T would be to torture that young gay 

^* Barbarian, 
^ But hark ! what noife ? Death to my 

*^ hopes, *tis he, 
^^ 'Tis Juba's felf ! There is but one way 

" left ! 
^' He muft be murdered, and a paffage 

** cut 
" Thro' thofe his guards. 

" Pray, what are thofe his guards ? I 
" thought at prefentj; that Juba's guards 
" had been Sempronius's tools, and had 
'^ been dangling after his heels. 

*' But now let us fum up all thefe ab- 
*^ furdities together. Sempronius goes 
*^ at noon-day, in Juba's clothes, and 
" with Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, 
*^ in order to pafs for Juba, in a place 
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** where they were both fo very well 
" known : he meets Juba there, and re- 
" folves to murder him with his owiv 
^' guards. Upon the guards appearing 
^^ a little bafhful, he threatens them : 

^^ Ha ! Daflards, do you tremble ! 
^^ Or a6t like men, or by yon azure 
^^ heav'n ! 

'^ But the guards Hill remaining rcllive, 
*^ Scmpronius himfelf attacks Juba, while 
*^ each of the guards is rcprcfcnting Mr, 
*^ Spectator's fign of the Gaper, awed, 
" it fecms, and terrified by Scmpronius's 
*^ threats. Juba kills Scmpronius, and 
" takes his own army prifoncrs, and 
" carries them in triumph away to Cato. 
^^ Now I would fain know, if any part 

"of 
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** of Mr. Bays's tragedy is fo full of ab- 
*^ furdity as this ? 

" Upon hearing the claih of fwords, 
** Lucia and Marcia come in. The 
" queftion is, why no men come in 
" upon hearing the noife of fwords in 
" the governor's hall ? Where was the 
" governor himfelf ? Where were his 
" guards ? Where were his fervants ? 
" Such an attempt as this, fo near the 
^^ perfon of a governor of a place of war, 
'* was enough to alarm the whole gar- 
*^ rifon : and yet, for almofl: half an 
^* hour after Sempronius was killed, we 
'* find hone of thofe appear, who were 
" the likelieft in the world to be alarmed ; 
.-^^ and the noife of fwords is made to 
" draw only two poor women thither, 

*^ who 
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" who were mofk certain to run away 
" from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia's 
" coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
" fymptoms of an hyftcrical gentlewo- 
'* man : 

" Luc. Sure 'twas the clafhof fwordsl 

" my troubled heart 
" Is fo caft down, and funk amidft its 

" forrows, 
*^ It throbs with fear, and akes at every 

" found ! 

^' And Immediately her old whimfy re- 
^' turns upon her : 

'^ O Marcia, ftiould thy brothers, for 
" my fake— 
•^ I die away with horror at the thought. 

«* She 
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** She fancies that there can be no cut- 
*^ ting-of-throats, but it muft be for her. 
** If this is tragical, I would fain know 
** what is comical. Well ! upon this 
*^ they fpy the body of Sempronius ; and 
*' Marcia, deluded by the habit, it 
" feems, takes him for Juba ; for, fays 
'' ftie, 

^^ The face is muffled up within the 
*' garment. 

** Now how a man could fight, and fall 
^^ with his face muffled up in his gar- 
*^ ment, is, I think, a little hard to con- 
*^ ceive ! Befides, Juba, before he killed 
** him, knew him to be Sempronius. It 
*^ was not by his garment that he knew 
^* this ; it was by his face then : his face 
^* therefore was not muffled. Upon fee- 
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** ing this man with the muffled face, 
>^ Marcia fall& a-raViQg ; and, owning 
**. her pafEon for the fuppofed defunft, 
^' begins to make his funeral oration. 
^^ Upon which Juba enters liftening, I 
** fuppofe on tiptoe : for I cannot ima- 
>* gipe how any one can enter, liftening, 
*' in any other pofturc. I would fain 
"^^ know how it came to pafs, that during 
^^ all this time he had.fent nobody, no 
^^ not fo much as a candle-fnuffer, to 
*^ take away the dead body of Sempro- 
^' nius. Well ! but let us regard him 
^' liftening. Having left his apprehen- 
^* fion behind him, ne, at firft, applies 
*' what Marcia fays to Sempronius. But 
^' 'finding at laft, with much ado, that 
^^ he himfelf is the happy man, he quits 

^' his 
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" his cvC' dropping, and difcovers him- 
^* felf juft time enough to prevent his 
** being cuckolded by a dead man, of 
" whom the moment before he had ap- 
^^ peared fo jealous; and greedily intor- 
" cepts the blifs, which was fondly de- 
** (igned for one who could not be th^ 
'** better for it. But here I muft aik a 
'^ queflion : how comes Juba to liften 
" here, who had not liftened before 
** throughout the play ? Or, how comes 
*^ he to be the only perfon of this tra- 
^^ gedy who liftens, when love and trea- 
" fon were fo often talked in fo public 
*^ a place as a hall ?, I am afraid the ai>- , 
** thor was driven upon all thefe abfur- 
*^ dities only to introduce this miferable 
^ miftake- of Marcia ; which, . after all, ^ 

^' is 
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** is much below the dignity of tragedy, 
** as any thing is which is the effect or 
*^ refult of trick. 

^^ But let us come to the fcenery of the 
** Fifth Ad:. Cato appears firft upon the 
^^ fcene, fitting in a thoughtful pofture; 
^* in his hand Plato's treatife on the Im- 
^^ mortality of the Soul, a drawn fword 
*^ on the table by him. Now let us con- 
*^ fider the place in which this fight is 
^^ prefented to us. The place, forfooth, 
*^ is a long hall. Let us fuppofe, that 
*^ any one fliould place himfelf in this 
" pofture, in the midft of one of our 
^^ halls in London; that he Ihould ap- 
*^ pC2iv/olus, in a fullen pofture, a drawn 
*^ fword on the table by him ; in his 
** hand Plato's treatife on the Immorta- 

'' lity 
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** lity of the Soul, tranilated lately by 
^* Bernard Lintot : I defire the reader to 
*^ confider, whether fuch a perfon as 
** this would pafs with them, who be- 
^^ held him for a great patriot, a great 
^^ philofopher, or a general, or for fonic 
*^ whimfical perfon who fancied himfelf 
" all thefe ; and whether the people, 
" who belonged to the family, would 
" think that fuch a perfon had a defign 
*^ upon their midrifs or bis own ? 

** In ftiort, that Cato Ihould fit long 
" enough, in the aforefaid pofture, in 
" the midft of this large hall, to read 
*^ over Plato's treatife on the Immortu- 
" lity of the Soul, which is a ledure of 
" two long hours ; that he Ihould pro- 
*^ pofe to himfelf to be private there 
K " upon 
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*^ upon that occafion ; that he Ihould be 
^^ angry with his fon for intruding there; 
^^ then, that he Ihould leave this hall 
^^ upon the pretence of fleep, give him- 
*^ felf . the mortal wound in his bed- 
^^ chamber, and then be brought back 
^^ into that hall to expire, purely to {hew 
*^ his good-breeding, and fave his friends 
*^ the trouble of coming up to his bed- 
'^ chamber ; all this appears to me to be 
*' improbable, incredible, impoffible," 

Such Is the cenfure of Dennis. There 
is, as Dryden exprefles it, perhaps too 
much horfe-play in his raillery ; but if his 
jefts are coarfe, his arguments are ftrong. 
Yet as we love better to be pleafed than 
to b:- taught, Cato is read, and the cri- 
tick is neglefted. 

;Flulhed 
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Flufhed with confcioufnefs of thcfe 
detcdKons of abfurdity in the conduft, 
he afterwards attacked the fentimcnts of 
Cato; but he then amufed himfelf with 
petty cavils, and minute objections. 

Of Addifon's fmaller poems, no par- 
ticular mention is necefFary ; they have 
little that can employ or require a cri- 
tick. The parallel of the Princes and 
Gods, in his verfes to Kneller, is often 
happy, but is too well known to be 
quoted. 
His tranflations, fo far as I haVe com- 
i pared them, want the exadtnefs of a 
I fcholar. That he urderftood his authors 
[ cannot be doubted ; but his verfions will 
f not teach others' to underftand ' them, 

\ .being too liccntiovfly paraphr.-^.f^ic;;]. 
.^ - t- • 
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They arc however> for the moft 
fmooth and eafy ; and, what is th 
excellence of a tranflator, fuch ai 
be, read with pleafure by thofe \\ 
not know the originals. 

His poetry is poliftied and pure 
produdt of a mind too judicious tc 
mit faults, but not fufficiently vij 
to attain excellence. He has fom 
. a ftriking line, or a ihining para^ 
but in the whole he is warm rathe 
fervid, and Ihews more dexterit 
ftrength. He was however one ( 
earlieft examples of corredtnefs. 

The verfification which Ijehad 1 

from Dryden, he debafed rathei 

refined. His rhymes are often did 

in his Georgick he admits broken 

4 
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Me nfes both triplets and alexandrines, 
but triplets more frequently in his 
tranflations than his other works. The* 
mere ftrufture of verfes feems never to 
have engaged much of his care. But 
his lines are very fmooth in Rofa- 
ihond, and too fmooth in Cato^ 

Addifon is now to be confidered as a 
critick ; a name which the prefent gene- 
ration is fcarcely willing to allow him. 
His criticifm is condemned as tentative 
or experimental, rather than fcientifick,. 
and he is confidered as deciding by tafte 
rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon for thofe who 

have grown wife by the labour of others 

to add a little of their own, and overlook 

their mafters. Addifon is now defpifed 

K 3 by 
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by fome who perhaps would never have 
feen his defedts, but by the lights which 
he afforded them. That he always wrote 
as he would think it neceflary to write 
now, cannot be affirmed; his inftrudlions 
were fuch as the charadter of his readers 
made proper. That general know- 
ledge which now circulates in common 
talk was in his time rarely to be found. 
Men not profeffing learning were not 
alhamed of ignorance ; and in the female 
world any acquaintance with books was 
diftinguilhed only to be cenfured. His 
purpofe was to infufe literary cariofity, 
by gentle and unfufpeded conveyance, 
into the gay, the idle, and the 
wealthy; he therefore prefented know- 
ledge in the moft alluring form, not 

lofty 
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lofty and auftere, but acceffible and fa- 
nttliar.' When he fli^wed them their* 
defe(5ts, he fhewed them likewife that 
they might- be eafily fupplied. His at- 
tempt fucceeded ; enquiry was awaken- 
ed, and comprehenfion expanded. An 
emulation of intelledtual elegance was 
excited,, and from- his time to our own 
life has been gradually exalted, and con- 
verfation purified and enlarged. 

Dry den had, not many years before, 
fcattered criticifm over his Prefaces with 
very little parfimony; but, though he 
fometimes condefcended to be fomewhat 
familiar, his manner was in general too 
fcholaftick for thofe who had yet their 
rudiments to learn, and found it not 
eafy to underfland their matter. His 
K 4 obfer- 
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obfervations were framed rather for 
thofe that were learning to write, than for 
thofe that read only to talk. 

An inftruftor likeAddifon was now 
wanting, whofe remarks being fuper- 
ficial, might be eafily underftood, and 
being juft, might prepare the mind for 
more attainments. Had he prefented 
Paradife Lojl to the publick with all the 
pomp of fyftem and feverity of fcience, 
he would perhaps have been admired, 
and the book ftill have been negle&ed ; 
but by the blandilhments of gentlenefs 
and facility, he has made Milton an uni- 
verfal favourite, with whom readers of 
every clafs think it neceflary to be 
pleafed. 

He 
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He defcended now and then to lower 
difquifitions, and by a ferious difplay of 
the beauties oi Chevy Chafe expofed him- 
felf to the ridicule of Wagftaff, who 
bellowed a like pompous characfler on 
Tom Thumb I and to the contempt of 
Dennis, who, confidering the funda- 
mental pofition of his criticifm, that 
Chevy Chafe pleafes, and ought to pleafe, 
becaufe it is natural, obferves, *^ that 
there is a way of deviating from nature^ 
by bombaft or tumour, which foars 
above nature, and enlarges images be- 
yond their real bulk; by affedation, 
^ which forfakes nature in queft of fome- 
thing unfuitable; and by imbecillity^ 
which diegrades nature by faintnefs and 
diminution, by obfcuring images and 

weaken- 



weakeningfeflfads* h^Cii^Ohf^^Atlfc 
19 not much of <dcher)>ombtd|£ap tffiiftii^ 
tion; but there is chill ^todfifekA ink' 
.beciiliqr. il'he ftorjraiMidtt poffibfyte^ 
told in a manner that fltaU-inake l6ft ib*^* , 
preffiQn on the mind« •' ; . 

Before the prc^und obf«rvert <i£-tlri^ 
prefent race repofe too fecimly Oft Clw 
confcioiUhefs of their fuperiority 4)o Ad- 
difon^ let them confider his Remarks m 
Ovid, in which may be found fped* 
mens of criticifm fufEcieatly fubtle.«nd 
refined ; let them perufe likewife hb Ef* 
lays on Wit^ and on the Pleafures of buh 
gination, in which he founds art on the 
bafe of nature, and draws the principles 
of invention from difpofitions inherent 
in the mind of m^tv, mVi iSulUl and ele^ 



I 
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gance, fuch as his conteniners will not 

eafily attain. 

As a defcriber of life and manners, he 

muft be allowed to ftand perhaps the 

firft of the firft rank. His humour, 

which, as Steele obferves, is peculiar to 

himfelf, is fo happily diffufed as to give 

the grace of novelty to domeftick fcenes 

and daily occurrences. He never out^ 

Jleps the^ modejiy of nature^ nor raifes 

merriment or wonder by the violation 

of truth. His figures neither divert by 

diftortion, nor amaze by aggravation. 

He copies life with fo much fidelity, 

that he can be hardly faid to invent; 

yet his exhibitions have an air fo much 

original, that it is difiicult to fuppofe 

them not merely the product of ima- 
gination. 



ha. 
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As a teacher of wifdom he may b 
confidently followed^ His religion ha 
nothing in it enthufiaftick or fuperfti 
tious: he appears neither weakly ere 
dulous nor wantonly fceptical ; his mo- 
rality is neither dangeroufly lax, nor im- 
prafticably rigid. All the enchantment 
of fancy and all the cogency of argument 
are employed to recommend to the reader 
his real intereft, the care of pleafingthe 
Author of his being. Truth is (hewn 
fometimes as the phantom of a vifion, 
fometimes appears half-veiled in an alle- 
gory; fometimes attraAs regard in the 
robes of fancy, and fometimes fteps forth 
in the confidence of reafon. She wears a 
thoufand dreffes, and in all is pleafing. 
Mille habtt ornatiis^ mille dicetitcr habet. 

Hii 
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His profe is the model of the middle 
ftile; on grave fubjeds not formal, 
on light occafions not grovelling; pure 
without fcrupulofity, and exadt without 
apparent elaboration ; always equable, 
and always cafy, without glowing words 
or pointed fentences. Addifon never 
deviates from Jais track to fnatch a 
grace; he feeks no ambitious orna- 
ments, and tries no hazardous innova- 
t]^3S» His page is always luminous, 
but never blazes in unexpedted fplen- 
<lour» 

It feems to have been his principal 
endeavour to avoid all harlhnefs and fe- 
verity of diftion ; he is therefore fome- 
times verbofe in his tranfitions and con- 
nections. 
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nedtions, and ibmetimes defcends too 
much to the language of converfation ; 
yet if his language had been.lefs idio- 
matical, it might have loft fomewhat of 
its genuine Anglicifm. What he at- 
tempted, he performed; he is never 
feeble, and hedid not wilh. to be ener- 
getick; heis never rapid, and he never 
ftagnates. His fentences have neither 
ftudied amplitude, nor affefted brevity : 
his periods, though not diligendy 
Founded, are voluble and eafy- Who* 
ever wiihes to attain an Englilh ftile, 
iSamiliar but not coarfe, intl elegant but 
not oftentatious, muft give his days and 
.Rights to the volumes of Addifon. 
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^THE following poem was accidental- 
ly overlooked in the Colle<ftion, and is 
therefore- inferted here. 

To Her Roy AL Highness 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES^, 
With theTragedy of Cato, Nov. 17 14. 

THE Mufe that oft, with facred raptures fir'd, 
Has generous thoughts of Liberty infpir'd, 
And, boldly rifing for Britannia's laws, 
Ertgag'd great Cato in her country's caufe. 
On You fubmilTive waits, with hopes affur'd, 
By whom the mighty bldling ftands fecur'd. 
And all the glories, that our age adorn, 
-Are promis'd to a people yet unborn. 
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No longer fliall the widow'd land bemoan 
A broken lineage, and a doubtful throne ; 
But boaft her royal progeny's increafe. 
And count the pledges of her future peace. 
O born to ftrengthen and to grace our ifle ! 
While you, fair Princefs, in your Offspring fmil 
•Supplying charms to the fucceeding age. 
Each heavenly Daughter's triumphs we prefag< 
Already fee th' illuflrious youths complain, 
And pity Monarch s doom'd to figh in vain. 

Thou too, the darling of our fond defires, 
Whom Albion, opening wide her arms, require 
With manly valour and attractive air 
Shalt quell the fierce, and captivate the fair. 
O England's younger hope ! in whom confpin 
The mother's fwcetnefs, and the father's fire ! 
For thee perhaps, ev'n now, of kingly race 
Some dawning beauty blooms in every grace. 
Some Carolina, to heaven's dictates true. 
Who, while the fcepter'd rivals vainly fue, 

Tl 
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Tby inborn worth withconfcious eyes fliall fee, 
find flight th' Imperial diadem for thee. : 

Pleas'd with the profpe6t of fucceffivx reignJy 
The tuneful tribe no more in daring lirains 
Shall vindicate, with pious fears opprefty 
EgdangerM rights, and liberty diflreil: : 
To milder founds each Mirfe fliall tune the>lyre^ 
bd gratitude, and faith to kings in%ir©,: "i 
^d filia} love ; bid impious difcord oeafe^ : i 
And footh the madding faiStions into psaci;); : . / 
Dir rife ambitious in mare .lofty iaye^ -it j; . . ^ i 
hod teach the nation cheic new Monarob*! 
praife, . . : . , . > •?.!.! : j) 

)efcribe his awful iook^ and godlike mmd^ >•; r 
bd Caefar's power wilh Cato's viqtue jdiafcf^! ' J 

Mean while, bright Pxincda, wiao,wit;]igraecjr 
fill ^afc i, ..' 

nd native majeily, are form'd to pleajfe, 

hold thofe Arts with a propitious eye, 
hat fuppliant to their great protcdtrefs fly ! 
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Then fiiall they triumph, and thcBritifhil 
Improve her manners, and refine her rage. 
More noble chara^lers expofe to view. 
And draw her finifhM heroines from You. 
Nor You the kind indulgence will refiifi 
Skiird in the labours of the deathlefs Muj 
The deathlefs Mufe, with unJiminifii'd ra} 
Through difbint times the lovely dame cci 
To Gloriana Waller*s harp was fU-ung ; 
The Queen flill (hioes, becaufe the Poet A 
Ev'n all thofe graces, in your frame comi 
The common fate of mortal charms may 
(Content our ihort-liv'd praifes to engage 
The joy and wonder of a fingle age), 
Unlefs foAc foet, in a lading fong, 
To late pofterity their fame prolong, 
'hi{lru6t our Tons the radiant form to priz 
And fee Your beauty with their fathers' < 
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BLACK MORE. 

OIR RICHARD BLACKMORE 
^ is one of thofe men whofe writings 
have attrafted much notice, but of 
whofe life and manners very little has 
been communicated, and whofe lot it 
1 has been to be much oftener mentioned 
by enemies than by friends. 

He was the fon of Robert jijlackmort 
ofCorfham inWiltlhire, filled by Wood 
Gentleman^ and fuppofed to have been 
an attorney : having been for feme time 
educated in a country-fchool, he was 
A fent 
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fent at thirteen to Weftminfter ; a; 
1668 was entered at Edmund-Hall i 
ford, where he took the degree of I 
June 3, 1676, and refided thirteen ] 
a much longer time than it is uf 
fpend at the univerfity. He after 
travelled : at Padua he was made c 
of phyfick ; and, after having wan 
^bout a year and a half on the ( 
nent, returned home. 

In fome part of his life, it 
known when, his indigence com 
him to teach a fchool ; an humil 
with which, though it certainly 
but a little while, his enemies di 
forget to reproach him, when he b 
confpicuous enough to excite m 
lence ; and let it be remembered ] 
2 h< 
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bonour, that to have been once a fchool- 
mafter is the only reproach which ail 
the perfpicacity of malice, animated by 
wit, has ever fixed upon his private life. 
When he firft engaged in the ftudy 
of phyfick, he enquired, as he fays, 
of Dr. Sydenham what authors he fliould 
read, and was directed by Sydenham to 
Don Quixote ; which ^ faid he, is a very 
loodbook; I read it Jlill. The perverfe- 
»efs of mankind makes it often mif- 
chievous in men of eminence to give 
way to merriment. The idle and the 
illiterate will long ihelter themfelvcs un- 
der this foolilh apophthegm. 

Whether he relied fatisfied with this 
dlreftion, or fought for better, he com- 
menced phyfician, and obtained high 
A z cmi- 



] 
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eminence and extenfivc praftice. He 
became Fellow of the College of Phyfi- 
cians April 12, 1687, being one of the 
thirty which, by the new charter of king 
James, were added to the former Fel- 
lows. His refidence was in Cheapfide, 
and his friends were chiefly in the city. 
In the early part of Blackmore*s time 
a citizen was a term of reproach ; and 
his place of abode was another topick 
to which his adverfaries had recourfc, in 
the penury of fcandal. 

Blackmore therefore was made a poet 
not by neceflity but inclination, and 
wrote not for a livelihood but for a 
fame ; or, if he may tell his own mo- 
tives, for a nobler purpofe, to engage^ 
poetry in the caufc of Virtue. 

I believe 
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I believe it is peculiar to him, that 
his firft publick work was an heroick 
poem. He was not known as a maker 
of verfes, till he publiihed (in 1699) 
Prince Arthur, in ten books, written, as 
he relates, by fuch catches and Jlarts^ 
end in fuch occajional uncertain hours as 
hisprcfejpon afforded^ and for the great ejl 
fart in coffce-houfes^ or in pajjing up and 
down thejlreets. For the latter part of 
this apology he was accufed of writing 
/(? the rumbling of his chariot-wheels. He 
had read, he fays, but little poetry through* 
out his whole life ; and for fifteen years 
irfore had not written an hundred verfes^ 
except one copy of Latin v€rfcs in praife of 
^friend's book. 

A3 He 
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He thinks, and with fome reaibn 
that from fuch a performance perfedioi 
cannot be expedted ; but he finds ana 
ther rcafon for the feverity of his cen 
furers, which he exprcfles in language 
fuch as Cheapfide eafily furnilhed. Ian 
not free of the Poets Company y havhig nc' 
'ver kijfed the governor's hands: mine u 
therefore not fo much as a pcmnjion-pom, 
hut a downright interloper, f'hofc genth- 
men who carry on their poetical trade h 
a joint flocks would certainly do what the] 
could to fink and ruin an unVucnfed advcn 
turery notwithjlanding I dijlurbed none o^ 
their fadoriesy 7ior imported any goods the 
had ever dealt in. He had lived in thi 
city till he had learned its note. 

Tha 
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That Prince Arthur found many- 
readers is certain; for in two years it 
had three editions ; a very uncommon 
inftance of favourable reception, at a 
time when literary curiofity was yet con- 
fined to particular clafles of the nation. 
Such fuccefs naturally raifed animofity ; 
and Dennis attacked it by a fdrmdl cri'* 
ticifm, more tedious and difgufting4:haA 
the work which he condemns. To this 
cenfure may be oppofed the approbation 
X)f Locke and the admiration of Moli^ 
heux, which are found in their printed 
Letters, Molineux is particularly <le. 
lighted with the folig of Mopas^ which 
is therefore fubjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what 

raifes the hero often fmks the mam Of 

A 4 Black* 
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Blackmorc it may be Hiid, that as 
poet finks the man rifcs ; the animad 
fions of Dennis, infolcnt and contt 
tuous as they were, raifcd in him no 
placable refcntmcnt : he and his cr 
were afterwards friends ; and in oi 
his latter works he praifcs Dennis as < 
io Boilcau in poetry j and fuperior ti 
in crilical ahilUies. 

He fecms to have been more 
lighted with praifc than pained by 
furc, and, inftead of flackening, cji 
cned his career. Having in two 3 
produced ten books of Pri/irc Ar, 
in two years more (1697) he ilnt 
the world Khv^ Arthur in twelve. 
provocation was now doubkil, anc 
tcfcntincnt of wks vl\uV v.\\vxks uva 
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fuppofed to have increafed in propor- 
tion. He found, however, advantages 
more than equivalent to all their out- 
rages; he was this year made one of 
the phyficians in ordinary to king Wil- 
liam, and advanced by him to the ho- 
nour of knighthood, with a prefent of 
a gold chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed 
his knighthood to his new poem ; but 
king William was not very ftudious of 
poetry, and Blackmore perhaps had 
other merit : for he fays in his Dedica- 
tion to Alfred, that he had a greater part 
in thefuccejfton of the houfe of Hanover than 
ever he had boajled. 

What Blackmore could contribute to 
the SuccefSon, or what he imagined 

him' 
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himfelf to have contributed, cannot now 
be known. That he had been of con- 
iiderable ufe, I doubt not but he 
believed, for I hold him to have been 
very honeft ,• but he might eafily make 
a falfe eftimate of his own importance ; 
thofe whom their virtue rcftrains from 
deceiving others, are often difpofed by 
their vanity to deceive themfelves. Whe- 
ther he promoted the Succeffion or not, 
he at leaft approved it, and adhered in- 
variably to his principles and party 
through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry ftill continued ; 
and not long after ( 1 700) he publiihed a 
Farapkrafe on the Book of Joby and other 
parts of the Scripture. This perfor- 
mance Dryden, who purfucd him with 

great 
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jreat malignity, lived long enough to 
idicule in a Prologue. 

The wits eafily confederated againft 
lim, as Dryden, whofe favour they al- 
noft all courted, was his profefled ad- 
rerfary. He had befides given them 
^eafon for refentment, as, in his Preface 
:o Prince Arthur^ he had faid of the Dra- 
[Tiatick Writers almoft all that was al- 
leged afterwards by Collier ; but Black- 
more's cenfure was cold and general, 
CoUier^s was perfonal and ardent; Black- • 
more taught his reader to diflike, what 
Collier incited him to abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur he en- 
deavoured to gain at leaft one friend, 
and propitiated Congreve by higher 

praife 
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praife of his Mourning Bride than it 
has obtained from any other critick. 

The fame year he publiihed a Satire 

en Wit ; a proclamation of defiance which 

united the poets ahiiofl all againft him, 

and which brought upon him lampoons 

and ridicule from every fide. This 

he doubtlcfs forcfaw, and evidently dc- 

fpifed; nor fhould his dignity of mind 

be without its praife, had he not paid 

the homao-e to o;rcatnefs which he dc- 

nicd to genius, and degraded himlclf 

by conferring that authority over the 

national tade, which he takes from the 

poets, upon men of high rank and wide 

influence, but of Icfs wit, and not greater 

virtue. 

Here 
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Here is again difcovered the inhabi- 
ant of Cheapfide, whofe head cannot 
ceep his poetry unmingled with trade. 
To hinder that intelleftual bankruptcy 
vhich he affe<fts to fear, he will eredt a 
Bank for Wit. 

In this poem he juftly cenfured Dry- 
3en's impurities, but praifed his powers; 
though in a fubfequent edition he re- 
tained the fatire and omitted the praife. 
What was his reafon I know not ; Dry- 
den was then no longer in his way. 

His head flill teemed with heroick 
poetry, and (1705) he publilhed £/;2;^ 
in ten books. I am afraid that the 
world was now weary of contending 
about Blackmore's heroes ; for I do not 
remember that by any author, ferious 

or 
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pr comical, I have found Eliza eithc 
praifed or blamed. She dropped^ as i 
feems, dead-born from the prefs. It i 
never mentioned, and was never feen b 
me till I borrowed it for the prefent oc 
cafion. Jacob fays // is corrededj an 
revifed for another imprejfion ; but th 
labour of revifion was thrown away. 

From this time he turned fome of h 
thoughts to the celebration of livin 
charafters; and wrote a poem on th 
Kit-cat Cluby and Advice to the Poets bo' 
to celebrate the Duke of Marlborough 
but, on occafion of another year of fu< 
cefs, thinking himfelf qualified to gh 
more inflrudtion, he again wrote a poc! 
of Jdvice to a Weaver ofTapiJlry. Stee 
was then publiihingthe?i?//^r; and loo] 
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ing round him for fomething at which 
he might la gh, unluckily lighted on 
Sir Richard's work, and treated it with 
fuch contempt, that, as Fenton obferves, 
he put an end to the fpecies of writers* 
that gave Advice to Painters. 

Not long after ( 1 7 1 2) he publlftied 
Creatiotiy a philofopbical Pqemy which has* 
been, by my recommendation, inferted 
in this coUeftion. Whoever judges of 
this by any other of Blackmore's per-* 
formances, will do it injury. The praife 
given it by Addifon {Spcli. 339) is too- 
well known to be tranfcribed ; but fome* 
notice is due to the teftimoay of Dennis,* 
who calls it a " philofophical Poem,- 
*^ which has equalled that of Lucretius 
" ill the beauty of iti^ verfificaitioni, aad- 

" infi. 
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" infinitely furpafled it in the folidity 
*f and ftrength of its reafoning/' • 

Why an author furpafles himfelf, it is 
natural to enquire. I have heard from 
Mr. Draper, an eminent bookfeller, an 
account received by him from Airbrole 
Philips, '' That Blackmore, as he pro- 
*' ceedcd in this poem, laid his manu- 
'' fcript from time to time before a club 
*^ of wits with whom he aflbciated ; and 
" that every man contributed, as he could, 
" either improvement or correction ; fo 
^' that," faid Philips, " there are per- 
^^ haps no where in the book thirty lines 
^' together, that now ftand as they were 
" originally written." 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofc, 
w^as true ; but when all reafonablc, all 

credible 
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nedibte allowance is made for this 
iendly revifion, the author will ftill re- 
An ao ample dividend of praife; for 
► him muft always he affigned the plan 
F the v^^rk, the diftribution of its parts, 
le choice of topicks, the (rain of argu- 
lent, and, what is yet more, the general 
redeminance of pbilofophical judge- 
lent and poetical fpirit, Correftlon 
Idem e^Sefts more than the fuppre&on 
f faults : a happy line, or a fingle ele* 
aiice^ may perhaps be added; but 
f a large work the general charaftcr 
luft always remain; the original ccMifti- 
ition -can be very little helped by local 
^medies; inherent and radical dulnefs 
ill never be much invigorated by extrin- 
ck animation* 

B Thia 
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This poem, if* he had writtennothing 
elfe, woiild rJiave tranfmitted him to 
pofftcrity among . the firft favourites of 
the Englifli Mufe; but to make verfes 
was. his tranfcendent pleafure, and as he 
v;as.not deterred by cenfure,-.he was not 
fatiated with praife. 

He deviated, however, fometimcs into 
other tracks jof literature, and -conde* 
fcenided to .entertain his readers with 
plain, profe. When the Spe£tator flopped, 
he confidered the polite world as. defti- 
tute of entertainment; and in concert 
with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every 
third paper, publiihed three times a 
week the Lay Monajtery^ founded on the 
fuppofition.that fome literary men, whofc 
characters are defcribed, hado'etired to a 
4 houfe 
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fcoufe in the country to enjoy philofophi- 
cal leifure, and refolved to inftrudl the 
publick, by communicating their difqui- 
fitions and amufements. Whether any 
real perfons were concealed under fifti- 
tious names is not known. The hero 
of the club is one Mr. Johnfon ; fuch a 
conftellation of excellence, that hischa- 
radter fliall not be fuppreffed, though 
there is no great genius in the defign, 
nor fkill in the delineation. 

** The firft I ihall name is Mr. John- 
•* fon, a gentleman that owes to Nature 
^^ excellent faculties and an elevated 
^^ genius, and to induftry and application 
'^ many acquired accomplilhments. His 
" tafte is diftinguiihing, juft and deli- 
B 2 '^ cate ; 
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-^' catc; his judgement clear, and h\i 
*^ reafon ftrong, accompanied with an 
^* imagination full of fpirit, of grcjrt 
*^ compafs^ and ftored with reCncd ideas* 
'* He is a .critick of the firft raffk ; and^ 
'^ what b his peculiar ,ornan>ent, he is 
'^ delivered from the pftentatioa, male- 
^■' Yolence, and fupercilious temper, that 
" fo often blemifh men ^f that charao- 
^* ter. His remarks refult from the 
" nature and reafon of things, and arc 
" formed by a judgement free, and un- 
" biafled by the authority of thofe who 
^* have lazily followed eadi other in the 
*^ fame beaten track of thinkings and 
" arc arrived only at the reputation of 
^^ acute grammarians and commcnta- 
" tors ; men, who have been copying 

" one 
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^^. one another many hundred years, 
f* without aay improvement ; or, if th^y 
ff hav^ ventured farther, have only ap^ 
i^ pUfl<l ia a meehanieal manner the 
^^ rules of antient eriticks to modern 
^ writings, and with great labour difco- 
** yerjpd nothing but their own want of 
*^ judgement and capacity. As Mr. 
^^ Johnfon penetrates to* the bottom of 
*.* his fubjeft, by which means^ his^ ob- 
^ fervatiens are folid and natural^ as well 
^' as delieata, fo* his defign is always to 
** bring to light fomething ufeful and 
•■^ ornamental ;• whence his char-adter is^ 
^* the reverfe to theirs, who have emi- 
" nent abilities in infignificant know- 
^ ledge,, and ^ great felicity in finding 
^* QUt trifle. H« is np lefs induftrious 
B3 ''to 
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*' to fearch out the merit of an author, 
** than fagacious in difcerning his errors 
•* and defefts ; and takes more pkafurc 
** in commending the beauties than ex- 
•* pofing the blcmifhes of ai laudable 
** writing : like Horace, in a long work, 
"he can bear Ibme deformities, and 
" juftly lay them on the imperfedikion of 
** human nature, which is incapable of 
" faultlefs produdtiohs. When an ex- 
*^ cellent Drama appears in publick, 
*^ and by its intrinfick worth attradbs a 
" general applaufe, he is not ftung with 
" envy and fplecn ; nor does he exprcfs 
" a favage nature, in faflening upon the 
" celebrated author, dwelling upon his 
*^ imaginary defedts, and pafling over 
*^ his confpicuous excellences. He treats 

" all 
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*^-aIl writers upon the- fame impartial' 
" foot; and is not, like the little cri- 
«ticks^. taken up. entirely in finding out 
** only the. beau ties of the ancient, an*.* 
" nothing hut the erKWs of the itiodeny 
''^writers*. Never . did any on-e expref**' 
" inore kindnefs * and ^ good- nature tc/ 
*^young and, unfinifhed authors ; l.c' 
*^ promotes their interefts, protcd? the !i» 
^' Teputation, - extenuates their- faults'^ 
" and fets off their virtues, and by hi$ 
''-xjandour guards thein from the icvc* 
''^rity of his judgement. He is not like 
**'thofe.dry criticks-, who are. morole 
**^ becaufe they c:yinot write thcmfelvcs^ 
'••but is.himlelf mallet of u go(xi vcia 
•''in poetry; and though he. does not 
" oftcrvemploy., it, yat he- lias :fiaiuctir-U's 
. B 4 " enter* 
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^^ entertained his friends with his un« 

^' publilhed performances/' 

The reft of the Lay Monks feem to 
be but feeble mortals^ in comparifon 
with the gigantick Johnfon; who yet, 
with all his abilities, and the help of 
the fraternity, could drive the publica* 
tion but to forty papers, which were 
afterwards collected into a volume^ and 
called in the title a Sequel to the Spec- 
tators. 

Some years afterwards (1716 and 
1 7 17) he publilhed two volumes of 
Effays in profe, which can be com- 
mended oqjy as* they are written foi 
the higheft and noblcft purpofe, the 
promotionof religion. Blackmore's profe 
is not the profe of a poet; for it ii 

laa 
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Iftnguidy Ituggiffa^ and lifelefs ; his dic- 
tion is neither daring nor exad*^ hig flow 
neither rapid nor eafy,. and his- periods^ 
neither fmooth nor ftrongr^ FKs account 
of fVit will fhew with how little clear- 
ncft he 18 content to- think, and how^ 
tittle his thoughts are recommended by 
his language^r 

** As to its- efficient caufe, fVtt owes 
•* its produftion to an extraordinary and' 
^' peculiar temperament in the confti- 
" tution of the pofleffor of it^ in which 
" is found a concurrence of regular and 
" exalted ferments, and an affluence of 
«* animal fpirits, refined and redtified to 
" a great degree of purity ; whence, 
«* being endowed with vivacity, bright- 

•< nefs. 
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*^ nefs, and celerity, as well ia their rc«- 
^* flexions as- diredt motions, . they be- 
*^ come proper inftrumenta fop the fpritc- 
** ly operations of the. mind ;- by which. 
" means the imagination can, with ^^afc 
^ facility range the wide field oi Na-» 
^* ture, contemplate, an infinite, variety 
"of objed:s,..and, by obferving the fimit^ 
*^ litude and difag;reement of their feve- 
'^ ral qualities, Angle out and abllradt, 
*^ and then fuit and unite thofc ideas 
^* which will bed ferve its purpoTc. 
*^ Hence beautiful allufions, furprifing 
'^ metaphors, and admirable fcntimcnts, 
*' are always ready at hand : and while 
*^ the fancy is full of images collcfted 
*^ from innumerable objedts and their 
* different qualities^ relations, and ha- 

<' bitudes^ 
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•• bitudes, it can at pleafure drefs a com- 
** mon notioft: in a ftrange but becoming 
** garb ; by which, as before obferved, 
" the fame thought will appear a aew 
" one, to the great delight, and wonder 
" of the hearer. What we call genius 
** refults from this particular happy 
" complexion in the firft formation of 
" the perfon that enjoys it, and is Na- 
" ture*"s gift, but diverffffed by various 
" Ipecifick charaders and limitations, 
"as its adtive fire is blended' and al- 
" layed by different proportions of 
" phlegm, or reduced and regulated by 
*^ the contraffi of oppofite ferments. 
" Therefore, as there happens in the 
^' compofition of a facetfous genius a 
^' greater or lefs, though ftill an infc- 

•* rior^ 
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•* rior, degree of judgement and pn 
** dence, one maa of wit will be varit 
V and diftinguiihcd from another." 

In thefe Eflays he took little care t 
propitiate the wits; for he fcorns t 
Avert their malice at the expeiice of vii 
tue or of truth*^ 

" Several^ in their books, have man 
*^ farcaftical and fpiteful ftrokes at rel: 
^ gion in general ;. while others mak 
*^ themfelves pleafant with the princi 
"pies of the Chdftian. Of the la: 
*' kind, thf5 ag^ has feen a moft auda 
•* cious example in the book intitukd 
** A Tale of a Tub. Had this writinj 
^' been publilhed in a pagan or popif 
'* nation, who arc juflly impatient of al 

•♦ indig 
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^ indiguity offered to the eftablifhed re- 
^* ligion ^f their oountry, no doubt but 
•** the author would have received the 
^^ punilbment he deferved. But the fate 
^^ of thi^ impious bufibon is very dif* 
^* ferent ; for in a protcftant kLogdom, 
^^ zealous of their civil and religious 
^^ immuniticsj he has not only efcaped 
^* affronts and the effeds of publick re- 
^^ fentmeat, but has been eareffed and 
'^ patronized by perfons of great figure, 
^* and of aU denominations^ Violent 
" party-men, who differed in all things 
^^ befides, agreed in their t^rn to Ihew 
^ particular r^fpefi: and friendfliip to 
^ this injfolent derider of the worihip of 
" his country, till at laft the reputed 
^ writer is not only gone off with im- 
punity. 



ft 
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^' punity, but triumphs in his dig 
*^ and preferment. I do not know 
^^ any inquiry or fearch was ever n 
" after this writing, or that any rev 
'^ was ever offered for the difcover 
^^ the author, or that the infamous I 
*' was ever condemned to be bum 
" pu'blick": whether this proceeds f 
^' the exceiEve efteem and love thati 
*^ in power, during the late reign, 
^ for wit, or their defeft of zeal 
^ concern for the Chriftian Religion, 
*^ be determined beft by thofe who 
^ beft acquainted with their charad:^ 
In another place lie fpeaks with 
coming abhorrence of a godlefi au^ 
who has burlefqued a Pfalm. This 
thor was fuppofed to be Pope, who p 

lif 
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liflied a reward for any one that would 
produce the coiner of the accufation, 
but' never denied it ; and was afterwards 
the perpetual and incefiant '^enemy of 
Blackmore. 

One of hisEffaysls upon the Spleen, 
which is treated by him fo much to'hts 
own fetisfaAion,that«he has publiflied the 
fame -thoughts in the fame words; firfl: 
in the Lay Monajiery ; then in the Effay; 
and then in the -Preface *to a Medical 
Treatife -on the' Spleen. One paffage, 
which I 'have found already twice, I will 
here exhibit, becaufe I think it better 
imagined, and better expreffed, than 
could be expeded from the common 
atexiour of his profe : 

" —As 
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^^ — ^As the feveral ^rembioations of 
*' iplenetick madnefs aiKl &lly produce 
^^ an infinite variety of irregular under- 
^^ {landing, fo the amicable accemmo- 
*^ dation and aliianee betweea feveral 
^^ virtues and vices produce an equal 
*^ diverfity in the difpofitions and man* 
^^ ners of mankind ; whence it 4Qomes to 
^^ pafSf that as many xnonftrous and ab- 
^^ furd produdioas are found in the 
** moral as in the intelle(Stual world* 
^^ How furprifing is it to obferve among 
*^ the leaft x:ulpable men, fome whofe 
^^ minds are attra&ed by heaven and 
^' earthy with a feeming equal force ; 
^^ fome who are proud of humility ; 
*' others who are cenforious and uncha* 
'^ ritable, yet feif-denying and devout ; 

^* fome 
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^^ fome who Join contempt of the world 
^^ with fordid avarice ; and others^ who 
^^ preferve a great degree of piety, with 
^^ ill-nature and ungoverned paflions : 
*^ nor are inftances of this inconfiftent 
" mixture lefs frequent among bad men, 
*^ where we often, with admiration, fee 
** perfons at once generous and unjuft, 
'*^ impious lovci^S'' of their country, and 
** flagitious heroes, good-natured fliar- 
*^ pers, immoral men of honour, and 
" libertines who will fooncr die than 
** -change their religion ; and though it 
^^' is true that repugnant coalitions of fo 
^^ high a degree are found but in a part 
*^ of mankind, yet none of the whole 
** mafs, either good or bad, are iiitirely 
^^ exempted from fome abfurd mixture." 
C He 
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He abpQt tkis time (Aug. 12, 1716) 
b-ecame one of the Ek£jls of the College 
of Phyficians ; and was foon after (Od. 
^ ) choftHi Cenfor, He feems to have aF- 
rivad late, whatever was the reafon, at 
bis mi^dical honours. 

tjaviag fucceeded fo well in his book 
on Crefltioni by which he eftabliihed the 
great prifK:iple of all Religion, be 
thought his undertaking imperfcifl, nn- 
lefs Ije likewife enforced the truth of 
Revelation ; and for that purpofe added 
another poem on Redewptmu He like- 
wife wrote, before his Creation^ three 
books on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of mufical devotion have 
always wiihed for a more happy metri- 
cal verfion than they have yet obtained 

of 
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of the book of PfaUns; this wiih the 
piety of Blackmore led him to gratify, 
and he produced (1721) a mw Verfion 
of the Pfalms (f David, fitted to the tunes 
vfed in Churches ; which, being recom- 
mended by the archbiihops and many 
biJhops, obtained a licenfe for its 
admiffion into publick worfhip ; but 
no admiiSon has it yet obtained, nor has 
it any right to come where Brady and 
Tate have got poffeflion. Blackmore 's 
name muft be added to thofe of many 
others, who, by the fame attempt, have 
obtained only the praifc of meaning 
well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick 

poetry ; there was another pionarch of 

this ifland, for he did not fetch his he- 

C 2 rocs 
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Toes from foreign countries, whom he C( 
fidcrcd as worthy of theEpickMufe, a 
he dignified Alfred (1723) with twe 
books. But the opinion of the nati 
W2.S now fettled ; a hero introduced 
Blackmore was not likely to find eit! 
refpedt or kindnefs ; Alfred took i 
place by EliT^a in filence and darknel 
benevolence was afliamed to favour, a 
malice was weary of infulting. Of 1 
four Epick Poems the firft had fuch 1 
putation and popularity as enraged t 
criticks; the fecond was at leaft kno^ 
enough to be ridiculed; the two 1 
had neither friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrei 

which if it feizes one part of a chan 

ter corrupts ""all the reft by degre 

2 Blac 
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Blackmore, being defpifcd as a poet,, 
was in time negledred as a phyfician;. 
his pradtice, which was once invidioully 
great, forfook him in the latter part of 
his* life ; but being by nature, or by 
principle, averfe from idlenefs^ he em»- 
ployed his unwelcome leifure in writing 
books on phyfick, and teaching others 
to cure thofe whom he could himfelf cure 
no longer. I know not whether I can 
enumerate all the treatifes by which he 
has endeavoured to diffufe the art of 
healing; for there is fcarcely any dif- 
temper, of dreadful name, which he has 
not taught his reader how to oppofc. 
He has written* on the fmall^-pox, with a 
vehement inved:ive againft inoculation ; 
oa confumptions, the fpleen, the gout, 
C 3 the 
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the rheumatifm, the king*s-evil, th 
dropfy, the jaundice, the ilone, the dis 
betes, and the plague. 

Of thofe books, if I had read then 
it could not be expe&ed that I Ihoul 
be able to give a critical account, 
have been told that there is fomcthin 
in them of vexation and difcontent, di 
covered by a perpetual attempt to d( 
grade phyfick from its fublimity, an 
to reprefcnt it as attainable withoi 
much previous or concomitant learninj 
By the tranfient glances which I ha^ 
thrown upon them, I have obfcrvcd t 
;iffcdted contempt of the Ancients, ar 
a fupercilious derifion of tranfmittc 
knowledge. Of this indecent am 
gance the following quotation froi 

h 
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his Preface to the Treatilc on the Small* 
l^ox will afford a fpeclmen; in which, 
when the reader finds what I fear is 
true, that when he was cenfuring Hip- 
pocrates he did not know the difference 
between aphorifm and apophthegm^ he 
will not pay much regard to his deter- 
minations concerning ancient learning. 

** As for this book of Aphorifms, it 
*^ is like my lord Bacon's of the fame 
*^ title, a book of jefts, or a grave col- 
^^ ledtion of trite and trifling obferva- 
*^ tions ; of which though many are 
*^ true and certain, yet they fignify 
*^ nothing, and may afford diverlion, 
** but no inftruftion ; moft of them 
^* being much inferior to the fayings of 
*^ wife men of Greece, which yet are fo 
C 4 ^' low 
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^^ lowand mean, that we are entertaine 
*^ every day with more valuable fent 
^^ ments' at the table-converfation of ir 
** gcnious and learned men." 

I am unwilling however to leave hir 
in total difgrace, and will therefoi 
quote from another Preface a paffag 
lefs reprehenfible. 

^* Some gentlemen have been difingc 
** nuous and unjuft to me, by wreftin 
*' and forcing my meaning in the Pr< 
" face to another book, as if I cor 
** dcmncd and expofed all learning 
*^ though they knew I declared that 
" greatly honoured and efteemed all mc 
^^ of fuperior literature and erudition 
^^ and that I only undervalued fallc ( 
^^ fiiperficial learning, that fignifies nc 

'' thin 
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** thing for the fervice of mankind ; and 
*' that, as to phyfick, I exprefsly af- 
*^ firmed that learning mull be joined 
*^ with native genius to make a phyfi- 
*^ cian of the firft rank ; but if thofe 
*^ talents are feparated, I afferted, and 
^^ do ftill infift, that a man of native fa- 
*^ gacity and diligence will prove a more 
*^ able and ufeful pradifer, than a heavy 
*' notional fcholar, encumbered with a 
^^ heap of confufed ideas.'* 

He was not only a poet and a phyfi- 
cian, but produced likewife a work of a 
different kind, A true and impartial Hi/- 
tory of the Con/piracy againjl King Wil- 
liam, of glorious Memory^ in the Tear 1695. 
This I have never feen, but fuppofe it 
at leaft compiled with integrity. He en- 
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gaged likewife in theological centre 
verfy, and wrote two books againft th 
Arians ; Juft Pnjudices againjl the Aria 
Hypothefis ; and Modern Arians umnajkei 
Another of his works is Natural Theology 
or Moral Duties confidered apart from PoJ 
the ; with fonie Objirvatiom on the Dt 
firablenefs and Necc/Jity of a fupernaiun 
Revelation. This was the laft book th^ 
he publilhcd. He left behind him ft 
accomplijhed Preacher^ or an EJfay upc 
Divine Eloquence; which was printed a 
ter his death by Mr. White of Naylan 
in Eflex, the minifter who attended h 
deathbed, and teftified the fervent plct 
of his laft hours. He died on the eight 
of Odtober, 1729. 

BLACJ 
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BLAGKMORE, by the unremitted 
enmity of the wits, whom he provoked 
more by his virtue than his dulnefs, has 
been expofed to worfe treatment than 
he deferved ; his name was fo long ufed 
to point every epigram upon dull writers; 
that it became at laft a bye-word of con- 
tempt : but it deferves obfervation that 
malignity takes hold only of his writings, 
and that his life pafled without re- 
proach, even when his boldnefs of re- 
prehenfion naturally turned upon him 
many eyes defirous to efpy faults, 
which many tongues would have made 
hafte to publilh. But thofe who could 
not blame, could at leaft forbear to 
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praife, and therefore of his private li 
and domeflick charafter there are i 
memorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim t 
honours of magnanimit}'. The inceffa 
attacks of his enemies, whether ferio 
or merry, are never difcovered to ha 
difturbed his quiet, or to have Icirem 
his confidence in himfelf ; they neith 
awed him to filcncc nor to cautior 
they neither provoked him to petulanc 
nor depreffed him to complaint. Whi 
the diflributors of literary fame were ci 
deavouring to depreciate and degrac 
him, he either defpifcd or defied then 
wrote on as he had written before 
and never turned afidc to quiet them b 
civility or reprefs them by confutation 
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He depended with great fecurity on 
.his own powers, and perhaps was for 
that reafon lefs diligent in perufing 
books. His literature was, I think, but 
fmall. What he knew of antiquity, I 
fufpeft him to have gathered from mo- 
dern compilers : but though he could 
nor boaft of much critical knowledge, his 
mind was ftored with general principles, 
and he left minute refearches to thofe 
whom he confidered as little minds. 

With this difpofition he wrote moft 
of his poems. Having formed a mag- 
nificent defign, he was carelefs of parti- 
cular and fubordinate elegancies ; he 
ftudied no niceties of verfification; he 
waited for no. felicities of fancy ; but 
caught his firft thoughts in the firft words 
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in which they were prefented : nor does 
it appear that he faw beyond his own 
performances, or had ever elevated his 
views to that ideal perfeAion which 
every genius born to excel is condemned 
always to purfue, and never overtake. 
In the firft fuggeftions of his imagina- 
tion he acquiefced; he thought thenl 
geod, and did not feek for betrer- 

The poem on Creation has, however, 
the appearance of more circumfpcftion ; 
it wants neither harmony of nimibers, 
accuracy of thought, nor elegance of 
didtion : it has either been written with 
great care, or, what cannot be imagined 
of fo long a work, with fuch felicity as 
made care lefs necefllirv. 



Its 
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Its two conftitu^nt parts 2^e ratioci- 
nation and defcrlptiom To reafon in 
verfe is allowed to be difficult; but 
Blackmore not only reafons in verfe, but 
very often reafons poetically ; and finds 
the art of uniting ornajnent with ftrength, 
and eafe with clofenefs. This is a fkill 
which Pope might, have condefcended 
to learn from him, when he needed it fo 
much in his Moral Eflays. 

In his defcriptions, both of life and 
nature, the poet and the philofopher 
happily co-operate; truth is recom- 
mended by elegance, and elegance fuf- 
tained by truth. 

In the ftrudure and order of the 
.poem not only the greater parts are pro- 
perty confecutive, but the didaftick and. 
X illuftra- 
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illuftrative paragraphs are fo happil 
ji>ingled, that Jabour . is relieved b 
pleafure, and the . attention is led o 
through a long fuecefSon of varied ex 
pellence to the original pofition, th 
fundamental principle of wifdom and o 
virtue. • . " 






AS' 
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AS the heroick poems of Blackmore 
are now little read, it is thought proper 
to infert, as a fpecimen from Prince 
Arthur, the fong of Mo/tas mentioned by 
Molineux* 

But that which Arthur with moft plcafurc 
heard, 
Were noble ftrains, by Mopas fung the bard, 
Who to his harp in lofty verfe began, 
And through the fccret maze of Nature ran. 
He the great Spirit fung, that all things filfd, 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftillM ; 
Whofe nod difpos'd the jarring feeds to pe-4ce, 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceafe. 

D All 
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All Beings we in fruitful Nature find, 
Proceeded fron:i the great Eternal Mind; 
Streams of his unexhaulle^d fpring of power, 
And cherifli'd with his influence, endure. 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted fky 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their heigh 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk wit 

light. 
His hand directed all the tuneful fphercs, 
He turn'd their orbs, and polifli'd all the flars. 
He fill'd the Sun's vail lamp with golden light. 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 
He ipread the airy Ocean without fliores, 
Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars 
Then fung the bard how the light vapours rife 
From the warm earth, and cloud the fmilin< 

ikies. 
He fung how fome, chill'd in their airy flight, 
"'^all fcatter'd down in pearly dew by night. 
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How fome, rais'd higher, fit in fecret fleams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams ; 
Till, chilPd with cold, they fhade th' etherial 

plain, 
Then on the thirfty earth defccnd in rain. 
How fome, whofe parts a flight contexture fhow, 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy fnow. 
How part is fpun in filken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grafs in glewy firings. 
How others ftamp to ftoncs, with rufhing found 
Fall from their cryflal quarries to the ground. 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harralefs fires by night, about the iky. 
How fome in winds blow with impetuous force, 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfe : 
While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze, 
To fan the air, and play among the trees. 
How fome, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud, 
Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud ; 

D 2 That 
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That crackf , as if t)ie axis of the wofU 
Was.bro3f;€t aD4 hcirven*s bright ivwfn w< 

dpwi^wards hurled* 
Hefunghowearth'swideball, atJoveVcommaj 
Did in the inijd^ on aiiy cohioifis ftand* 
And faoifr the fpi^ of plants^ ia prifon held^ 
And bpund with iluggifli fetters, lies tonceal 
TiU with th^ Spring's wurrn beams^alnQft Jiele 
Ftt>m the di^U weighty with which it lay c^pn 
Its vigour ^reads, and makes the teeming eai 
Heave up, and labour with the fproutingbirtt 
The a6live fpirit freedpni fbeks in vain. 
It only works and twifts a fironger chain. 
Urging its prifo^'s fides to break away* 
It makes that wider, where ^tis forced to ftay ; 
Till, having form'd its living houie, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence fprings the oak, the beauty of the gro 
Wiofe (lately trunk fiecce ftorms can fcarc 

move. 
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Hence grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine 
Docs round the elm its purple clutters twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fmiling gardens blcfs, 
Both with their fragrant fcent and gaudy drefs. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 
Hence the blue violet, and blufliing rofe. 
He fung how fun-beams brood upon the earth, 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer llorms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, transformed by this prolifick power, 
Falls from the clouds an animated fliower. 
He fung the embryo's growth within the womb, 
And how the parts their various fhapes alTume. 
With what rare art the wondrous firu£iure's 

wrought, 
From one crude maft to fuch perfe6lion brought ; 
That no part ufelcfs none mifplac'd we fee, 
None arc forgot, and more wo>i\Amcitt^xwiA\i^T^ 
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SHEFFIELD, 

UCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



rOHN SHEFFIELD, defcended 
• from a long feries of illuftrious 
ceftors, was born in 1649, the 
1 of Edmund earl of Mulgrave, 
10 died 1 65 8, The young lord was 
It into the hands of a tutor, with 
lom he was fo little fatisfied, that he 
t rid of him in a Ihort time, and at 
age not exceeding twelve years re- 
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folved to educate himfelf. Such a pur- 
pofe, formed at fuch an age, and fuc- 
cefsfully profecuted, delights as it is 
ftraog^, afid i»fl«id:s as k is real. . . 

Mis literary acquifitions are more 
wonderful, ' aa the years in which they 
are commonly made were fpent in 
the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court. When war was de- 
clared againft the Dutch, he went at 
fcventeen on board the fhip in which 
prince Rupert and the duke of Albe- 
marle failed, with the command of the 
fleet ; but by contrariety of winds they 
were rcflrained from aftion. His zeal 
for the king's fervice was recompenfcd 
by the command of one of the indepen- 
dent 
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dent troops of horfe, then raifed to pro* 
te<ft the coait 

N^xt year h^ received a fummons to 
parliament, which,, as he was then but 
eighteen years old, the earl of Northum* 
berland cenfured as at leaft indecent, 
and 1>is objediion was allowed. Ht 
had a quarrel with the carl of Ro- 
<^hejfl:cr, which he has perhaps too often- 
tatioiiily related, as Rochefter's furvi- 
ving fifter, the lady Sandwich, is faid to 
have told him wuth very Iharp re- 
proaches. 

. When another Dutch war (1672) 
hroke out, be went again a voluntier in 
the ihip which the celebrated lord Of- 
fory. commanded ; and there made, as 
he relates, two curious remarks. 

A 2 ^* Il\^x^ 
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^* I have obferved two things, which 
^^ I dare affirm, though not generally 
^* believed. One was, that the wind of 
^^ a cannot-bullet, though flying never 
*^ fo near, is incapable of doing the leaft 
^* harm ; and, indeed, were it otherwife, 
** no man above deck would efcape. 
^^ The other was, that a great ihot may 
" be fometimes avoided, even as it flies, 
** by changing one^s ground a little ; 
^ for, when the wind fometimes blew 
**.away the fmoak, it was fo clear a fun- 
'^^ fliiney day that we could eafily per- 
^* ceive the bullets (that were half- 
'* fpent) fall into the water, and from 
** thence bound up again among us, 
" which gives fufficient time for making 
** a ftep or two on any fide ; though, in 
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*^ fo fwift a motion, 'tis hard to judge 
** well in what line the bullet comes^ 
'* which, if miftaken, may by removing 
** coll a man his life, inliead of faving 
« it." 

His beha\:iour. was fo favourably re» 
prefented by lord Offory, that he was 
advanced to the command of the Kathe-- 
rine, the bell fecond- rate, fhip in the 
navy^ 

He afterwards raifcd a regiment of f6ot> 
and commanded it as colonel. The 
land-forces were fent a-fliore by prince 
Rupert;, and he lived In. the camp very 
familiarly with Schomberg. He was 
then appointed colonel o£ the old HoIf 
land regiment, together with his own^ 
and had the. promife of a garter,^, which 
A3: he 
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he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. He 
was likewife made gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. 

He afterwards went into the French 
fervice, to learn the art of war under 
Turenne, but flaid only a Ihort time. 
Being by the duke of Monmouth op* 
pofed in his pretentions to the firfl troop 
of horfe-guards, he, in return, made 
Monmouth fufpedted by the duke of 
York. He was however, not long after, 
when the unlucky Monmouth fell into 
difgrace, recompenfcd with the lieute- 
nancy of Yorkfhire and the government 
of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way 
both to military and civil honours and 
employments ; yet, bufy as he was, he 
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did not negleA his ftudies, but at Icaft 
cultivated poetry; in which he muft 
havd been early confidered as uncom- 
monly ikilful, if it be true which is re* 
ported, that, when he was yet not tWenty 
years old, his recommendation advanced 
Dr}'d<en to the laureL 

The Moors havihg befieged Tangier, 
he was fent (1680) with two thoufand 
men to its relief. A ftrange ftory is told 
of danger to vrhich he was intentionally 
expofed in a leaky fliip, to gratify fome 
refentful jealoufy of the king, whofc 
health he therefore would never permit 
at his table, jill he faw himfelf in a fafer 
place. His voyage was profperoufly per- 
formcct in thr€*e weeks, and the Moors 
withoYft a conteft retired bcfotcbScKv* 
- . - A4 ^ 
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In this voyage he compofed t 
Vifian; a licentious poem^ fuch as v 
faihionable in tbofe times^ with lit 
power of invention, or propriety of fi 
timent. 

At his return he found the king kii 
who perhaps had never been angry, t 
he continued a wit and a courtier as ] 
fore» 

At the fucceflion of king James, 
whom he was intimately known, and 
whom he thought himfelf beloved, 
naturally expefied ftijl brighter f\ 
Ihine ; but all know how foon that rei 
began to gather clouds* His expei 
tions were not difappointed ; he was i 
mediately admitted into the privy coi 
cilj and made lord chamberlain* 
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accepted a place in the high commif- 
fion, without knowledge^ as he declirred 
after the Revolutiwi, of its illegality. 
Having few religious fcrupks, he at- 
tended the king to mafs^ and kneeled 
with the reft ; but had no difpofition to 
receive the Romifli Faith, or to force it 
upon others ; for when the priefls, en* 
couraged by his appearances of com- 
g^liance> attempted to convert him, he told 
ipriMfh, as Burnet has recorded, that he 
was willing to receive inftrudkion^ and 
that he had taken much pains^to believe 
in God who made the world an^all men 
in it ; but that he ihould not be eafily 
perfuaded that man was quits, andmadt 
God agmn^ 
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. A pointed fentence is beftowed by 
fucceflive tranfmiffion on the IzQ, whom 
it will fit: this cenfurc of tranfubftan- 
tiation, whatever be its value, was ut- 
tered long ago by Anne Aikew, one of 
the firft fufferers for the Proteftant Reli- 
gion, who in the time of Henry VIIL 
was tortured in the Tou'er ; concerning 
which there is reafon to wonder that it 
was not known to the hiftorian of the 
Reformation. 

In the Revolution he acquiefced, 
though he did not promote it. There 
was once a defign of aflbciating him in 
the invitation of the prince of Orange; 
but the earl of Shrewlbury difcouraged 
the attempt, by declaring that Mul- 
gravc would never concur. This king 
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William aftcrwaifds told him, and afleed 
what he would have done if the propo- 
fel had been rjiade^ Sir, feid hc^ I would 
ba've dif covered it to the king whom I then 

ferved. To which king William replied, 
/ cannot blame you. 

Finding king James irremediably ex* 
eluded, he voted for the conjund:ive fo- 
vereignty, upon this principle, that he 
thought the titles of the prince and his 
confort equal, and it would pleafe the 
prince their proted:or to have a fliare in 
the fovcreignty. This vote gratified 

* king William ; yet, either by the king's 
diftruft or his own diftontent, he lived 
fome years without employment. He 
looked on the king with malevolence, 
and, if his verfes or his prple may be 
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credited, with contempt. He was, not 
withftanding this averfion or indiffc 
rence, made marquis of Normanb; 
(1694); but ftill oppofed the court oi 
fome important queftions; yet at lal 
he was received into the cabinet council 
with a penfion of three thouf^nd pounds* 
At the acceffion of queen Anne 
whom he is faid to have courted whei 
they were both young, he was highb 
favoured. Before her coronation ( 1 702] 
Ihe made him lord privy feal, and foor 
after lord lieutenant of the North-riding 
of Yorkfliire. He was then named com* 
miflioner for treating with the Scots 
about the Union ; and was made nexi 
year firft duke of Normanby^ and thea 
of Buckinghamihire,, there being fufped- 
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ed to be fomewhere a latent claim to the 
title of Buckingham* 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the 
duke of Marlborough, he refigned the 
privy feal, and joined the difcontentd 
Tories in a motion extremely offenfive 
to the Queen, for inviting the princefs 
Sophia to England. The Queen courted 
him back with an offer no lefs than that 
df the chancellorlhip, which he refufed* 
He now retired from bufinefs, and built 
that houfe in the Park, which is now the 
Queen's, upon ground granted by the 
Crown. 

When the miniftry was changed 
(17 10), he was made lord chamberlain 
of the houfehold, and concurred in all 
trania&ions of that time, except that 
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he endeavoured to protc^ the Catalans. 
After the Queen's death, he became a 
conflant opponent of the Court; and, 
having no publick bufincfs, is fup}X)fcd 
to have amufed himfelf by writing hii 
two tragedies. He died February 24, 
1720-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his twa 
iirft wives he had no children : by his 
third, who was the daughter of king 
James by the countcfs of Dorcheftcr, 
and the widow of the earl of Anglefey, 
he had, befides other children that died 
early, a fon born in 1716, who died in 
1735, and put an end to the line of 
ShefEeld. It is obfervable that the 
Duke's three wives were all widows. 
ThcDutchcfs died in 1742. 



SHEFFIELD. 15 
His charadter w not "to be propofed 
as worthy of imitation/' His religion 
he may be ftlppofed to have learned 
from Hobbes, and his mofrality was fiKh- 
2is naturally proceeds from loofe opi- 
nions. His fentiments with rcfpedt to 
women he picked up in th6 court of 
Charles, and hh principles concerning 
property wei^e fucb as a gaming-table 
fup plies. He was cenfiired as covetous, 
and has beee defeaded-by an inilance of 
inattention to his affairs, as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by ava- 
rice and idlencfs. He is faid, however, 
to have had much tendernefs, and to 
have been very ready to apologife for 
his violences df paffion. 
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He is introduced into this colledion 
only as a poet, and, if we credit the 
teftimony of his contemporaries, he was 
a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour 
and flattery are now at an end ; criticifm 
is no longer foftened by his bounties or 
awed by his fplendor, and being able 
to take a more fteady view, difcovers him 
to be a writer that fometimes glimmers, 
but rarely Ihines, feebly laborious, and 
at bell but pretty. His fongs are upon 
common topicks ; he hopes, and grieves, 
and repents, and defpairs, and rejoices, 
like any other maker of little ftanzas : 
to be great he hardly tries ; to be gay is 
hardly in his power. 

In the Effay on Satire he was always 

fuppofed to have had the help of Dry- 

I den. 
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den. His Effay ^n Poetry is the gfeat 
work, for which he was praifed by Rof- 
Gommon, Dryden, and Pope, and doubt- 
lefs by many more whofe eulogies have 
periflied. 

Upon this piece he appears to have 
fet a high value ; for he was all his life 
improving it by fucceffive revifals, fo 
that there is fcarcely any poem to be 
found of which the laft edition differs 
more from, the firfl. Amongft other 
changes, mention is made of fome com- 
pofitions of Dryden, which were writ*- 
ten after the Effay, 

At the time when this work firft ap- 
peared, Milton's fame was not yet fuUy 
eftabliihed, and thei^efore Taflo and 
Spenfer were fet before him. The 
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twQ.,laft lines were thefe. TheEpick 
Poet, fa}'^ he^ 

Miift above Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
Sucdeed vvher^ great Torquato, and where 

greater Spenfer fail. 

The laft line in fucceeding editions was 
Ihortcned, and the orddr of names con- 
tinued ; but now Milton is at laft ad- 
vanced to the higheft place, and the paf- 
fage thus adjufted, 

Muft above Taffo's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenfer, and ev'n Milton 
fail. 

Amendments are feldom made without 
fome token of a rent : lofty does not fuit 
Taflb fo well as Milton. 
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One celebrated line feems to be bor- 
rowed. The Eflay calls a perfeft cha- 
rafter 

A faultlefs monfter which the ijvorld 
ne'er faw. 
Scaliger in . his poems terms Virgil fint 
lahe monjlrum. Sheffield can fcarce^y 
be fuppofed to have read Scaliger's 
poetry ; perhaps he found the words in 
a quotation. 

Of this Eflay, which Dryden has exal- 
ted fo highly, it may be juftly faid that 
the precepts are judicious, (bmetimes 
new, and often happily exprefled ; but 
there are, after all the emendations, 
many weak lines, and fome flrange ap- 
pearances of negligendfc ; as, when he 
gives the laws of elegy, he infifts upon 
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qonneftion and coherence, without which, 
fays he, 

*Tis epigram, 'tis point, 'tis what you will ; 
But ng>t an elegy, nor writ with Ikill, 
No Panegyrick, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

Who would not fuppofe that Waller's 
Panegyrick and Denham's Cooper's Hill 
were Elegies ? 

His verles are often infipid ; but his 
memoirs are lively and agreeable; he 
had the perfpicuity and elcgcince of an 
hiftorian, but not the fire and fancy of 
a poet. 
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